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Biographia Britannica: or, the Lives of the moft eminent Perfont 
who have flourifbed in Great Britain and Ireland, from the 
earlieft Ages to the prefent Times: collected from the bef? Au- 
thorities, prented and Manuscript, and digefted in the Manner 
of Mr, Bayles Hifiortcai and Critical Di&ionary. The recond 
Edition, with Corre&ions, Enlargements, and the Additon of 
new Lives. By Andrew Kippis, D. D. F.R.S8. and §. A. 
with the Affiftance of the Rev. Fofeph Towers, LL. D. and 
other Gentlemen. Volume the Fourth. Folio. 1. 135. im 
Boards. Rivingtons. 


Tt is pleafing to réflect that the Britifh Biography, in this new 

edition, exceeds fo far in bulk and in importance what occurred 
in the laftimpreffion. The Englith foil continues to rear its fturdy 
oaks in almoft every department of literatyre; and, toexamine 
the merits of thefe monarchs of the literary world, as well as to 
detail the events of their lives, conflitute a tafk at once arduous, 
neceflary, and important. Biography, as we have often had 
occafion to remark, is neither an ignoble, nor an eafy tatk: 
each man has his diftinguifhing features, which muft not only 
be faithfully pourtrayed, but accurately arranged, and the com- 
pofition of the whole picture muft be equally exact and confift- 
ent. But itis not the characteriofily of tne individual which 
the author of a general fyftem of biography mutt cofifider. 
The mind of a literary man is developed and expanded 7H his 
works. Thefe are the bloffoms which engage more generabat- 
tention, and are either attractive from their beauty, or inftr- 
efting from their utility. The exertions of his mind will 
throw additional light on his character; and his opinions muft 
be colleéted with care, and examined with impartiality. ‘They 
muft be brought into one fyftem; and again diftinguifhed 
as they are connected. or contrafted with opinions and fyf- 
tems already known. If, in the publication of thefe opi- 
nions, difputes fhould have arifen, they muft be confidered not 
with the diffufenefs of the man, who would conceal nothing, 
but with the fagacity and precifion of a philofopher, who can 
{elect the points.of importance ; the hinges on which the con- 
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troverfy hangs. In every part of this tafk, the biographer muff 
contend with contradictory reports, with ftudied fallacy, or ac- 
cidental mifreprefentation. ‘To difcover truth, he mufh exa- 
mine every material evidence, muft combine diftant events, and 
often, in the etd, depend on probabilities, becaufe, at a diftance 
from the period, thefe alone are left for his information. We 
have given only f{pecimens of the difficulties which he muft fre- 
quently meet with: they will be found often complicated with 
adventitious ones, or rendered more formidable by the total 
abfence of a clue. We have enlarged a little on them, as we 
hear with regret that the editor means to retire, not only from 
his oftenfible office, but from his very a¢tive fhare in the work; 
and, as we not only wifh to apprife his fucceffors of the diffi- 
culty of their tafk, but to eftablifh the foundation on which 
works of this kind fhould be appreciated. 

The former volumes of the Biographia Britannica we noticed 
in our XLVIIth volume, p. 25 ; inthe XLIXth, p. 185, and in. 
the LVIIIth, p. 44, refpectively. To thefe articles we muft 
refer for information concerning the former work, and the con- 
du& propofed for this edition: it is now our more immediate 
bufinefs to examine the fourth volame of this refpedtable col- 
lection. 

The circumftances, more immediately relative to this vo- 
lume, are mentioned at fome length in the preface. ‘The lives 
of Chatterton and Cook are, perhaps, of a difproportionate ex- 
tent ; but the editor apologifes for this fault with unequal ef- 
fe&t. We allow that works of this kind are deftined for a fu- 
ture age, when the fources from whence the information is 
drawn are become fcarce, or are forgotten; and-an abridg- 
ment of the Voyages of captain Cook was a proper appendage 
to his Life. Perhaps, and the editor feems to allow it, the 
abridgment is too minute for a biographical dictionary only ; 
but, while there is fo much original information to be convey- 
ed, we forget the fault in the entertainment. ‘The extent of 
Chatterton’s Life is not fo well fupported : the difpute concern- 
ing Rowley was between bigotry, refinement, and error on one 
fide ; and a genuine knowledge of antiquity, judgment, and 
difcernmenton the other. It might have been difcuffed in two 
pages. Chatterton was no doubt an extraordinary young man ; 
but his dextrous imitations rendered him more con{picuous than 
the extent of his knowledge, which, though much celebrated, 
will not be found greatly fuperior to what a lad of quick com- 
prehenfion might have attained with the fame advantages. We 
muft continue to think that the Life of Chatterton, as itis written, 
is no ornament tothe work. Dr. Kippis juftly obferves, that from 
the accumulation of new books, and the prejudices. of fafhion, 
many 
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Many valuable works are bv degrees neglected, which were 
formerly in hi&h repute. In colleGtions of this kind, our de- 
{cendants will find the refpectéd publications of different eras, 
and, perhaps, leatn, that in every age fomething valuable may 
be found. ‘To reject what was formerly done, difplays as much 
bigotry as to value only what the ravages of time have muti- 
lated and fpared. Dr. Kippis concludes his preface with apo- 
logies for his delay, which he tells us, in the words formerly 
employed in the Life of Dr. Lardner, arofe from the various 
difficulties incident to a literary undertaking ;' the quantity of 
new matter, and the large proportion, particularly, in the addi- 
tions to the old lives which was necefflarily his own. No far- 
thier delay is we find to beapprehended, for the proprietors are 
determined to call in effectual aid. 

Corrigenda and Addenda to each volume are prefixed. Among 
thefe is a candid well written letter from Mrs. Walter, the widow 
of the reputed author of Anfon’s Voyage. In the Life of Mr. 
Robins, by Dr. James Wilfon, itis afferted that Je was the com- 
piler of this voyage ; and that the narrative drawn up by Mr. Wal- 
ter was little more than extracts from journals, and confequently 
confidered as unfit for the purpofe. If the language of this 
voyage be compared with that of Mr. Robins’ other works, no 
great fimilarity will be found; but Mr. Walter’s being clofely 
engaged in writing, ‘ to be able to fhow the fheets at fix every 
morning to lord Anfon,’ is no ftriking proof on the contrary 
fide, fince it is allowed that he had alfo compiled a narra- 
tive. ‘This lady adds, that fhe has feen Mr. Walter correé 
the proof fheets for the printer, which it is unlikely Mr. Wal- 
ter fhould have done if his work were fuperfeded, though fhe 
adds, that Mr. Robins was not at this time in England. While 
we highly commend the delicacy and propriety of Mrs. Wal- 
ter’s conduét, and think her letter an excellent one, fhe will 
allow us to fay, that we cannot confider Mr. Walter’s claim, 
as completely eftablifhhed. We have mentioned the fubjeé& 
at fome length, becaufe we think much is faid in his fa- 
vour, and to give her an opportunity, if the pleafes, of elu- 
cidating this fubjeét more fully. In the other correétions and - 
additions, we do not perceive many important circumftances. 
Dr. Johnfon is, perhaps, too frequently brought forward, and 
fome minute fatts, if they had been added to the work, would 
not, perhaps, have greatly enhanced its value. ‘There are 
a few additions, however, really interefting. 

The new lives in this volume are thofe of John Collins, ma- 
thematician; W. Collins, poet; P. Collinfon, naturalift, &c. 
J. Coneybeare, divine; Sir Anthony Cooke’s four learned 
daughters, viz. Mildred, lady Burleigh, Anna, lady Bacon, 
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Elizabeth, lady Ruffell, and Catherine, lady Killegrew-; Jame 
Cooke, navigator; A., Afhley Cooper, third earl of Shaft- 
fbury; Samuel Cooper, miniature painter; J. GiLBERT 
Cooper, mifcellaneous and poetical writer; T. Coram, pro- 
jector of the Foundling Hofpital; T. Coryarrez, Traveller; 
G. Coftard, divine; C. Cotton, mifcellaneous and poetical 
writer; PF. Courayer, divine; Courtin Famity, chiefly 
merchants, but the fourth, William, a naturalift;, W. Coward, 
medical and metaphyfical writer; W. Earl Conte: lord chan- 
nellor of England; Sir R. Cox, lord chancellor of Ireland, and 
hiftorical writer; Willaim Craig, divine; Richard Crafhaw, 
poet; the Admirable Crichton; R. Cromwell, protector; H. 
Cromwell, lord lieutenant of Ireland; Samuel Croxal, divine, 
poetical and mifcellaneous writer; Alexander Cunningham, 
hiftorian; J. Lorpo Cutts, warrior and poetical writer; 7. 
Chatterton, poet; A. Cruden, aufhor of the Concordance; 
and Sir F. Davies, poet, hiftorian, and writer on law. The 
lives in Italics are by Dr. Towers; thofe in capitals feem to 
be by perfons unknown: they have the fignatures N. N. R. 
C N. and N. refpectively. The life of Craig was written by 
Mr. Richardfon; that of Crafhaw by Mr. Hayley; and that 
of Cruden by Mr. Chalmers, of Throgmorton-ftreet. 

In furveying this lift, readers will be differently attracted, 
according as their ftudies or predilections have led them to the 
different fciences which each author has purfued. We have 
gone over each, and looked for entertainment for the mathe- 
matician, in the life of Mr. Collins; for the naturalift, in that 
citizen of the world, P. Collinfon; and for the ladies, in Sir 
Anthony Cooke’s learned daughters. But, in our fituation, it 
is neceflary to enlarge on what is moft new, and mott generally 
interefting. The Life of Collins and of Collinfon afford little 
but what was before known, and the great merit of the ladies 
confiits in their claflical knowledge, by which they will not 
raife the envy of the prefent age. We fhall, however, tran- 
feribe the Latin lines of lady Killegrew to lady Burleigh, with 
a requeft that fhe would ufe her intereft with the minifter, that 
Sir Henry Killegrew (we follow the moft probable fuppofition) 
fhould not be fent to France: they are elegant, corre&, and. 
almoft purely claffical. 

‘¢ Si mihi quem eupio cures Mildreda remitti, 
Tu bona, tu melior, tu mihi fola foror: 

Sin male ceffando, retines, & trans mare mittis, 
Tu mala, tu pejor, tu mihi nulla foror : 

Is fi Cornubiam, tibi pax fit, & omnia lata ; 

Sin mare, Cicile * nuncio bella—Vale. ” 


— 
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The life, which feems to have been written with moft care, 
and to afford moft novelty, is that of the third earl of Shaftef- 
bury. He lived at the time when the Revolution had opened ' 
the eyes of Englifhmen, and taught them to regard the gene- 
ral rights of mankind: he ftudied under the direétion of Locke, 
and afterwards in Holland, the firft ftate which had fhaken off 
the fetters of defpotifm, with le Clerc, Bayle, &c. and had 
imbibed, in the writings of Plato, Xenophon, Epi¢tetus, Ar- 
rian, and Marcus Antoninus, the love of virtue, true liberty, 
and a regard for the happinefs of mankind. Why fhould we 
diffemble ? in politics he was the enthufiaft of liberty, and in 
morals the zealot of virtue. In the former, he refpected the 
rights and dignity of a lawful fovereign; in the latter, he over- 
looked, or feemed to overlook, in his eagernefs to enhance the 
dignity of morality, the dictates of Chriftianity. Yet he can- 
not be ftyled an infidel, or, uniformly, a Deilt, for he fpeaks 
of Hoadly,-'Tillotfon, Barrow, and Chillingworth, in terms of 
applaufe or of refpe&t. ‘The circumitances of his life are drawn 
from the General Dictionary,-or the Supplement to the former 
edition of the Biographia: inthe former, the article was writ- 
ten by his fon. 

Asa writer, the earl of Shaftefbury has been highly applaud- 
ed, or violently condemned: on this account the editor ex- 
amines his different works with peculiar attention: to thefe he 
probably alludes in his preface, when he fays, that ‘ many va- 
Juable productions, which in his youth it would have been a dif- 
grace not to have read, are now laid afide.’? Notwithftanding 
the {ceptici {m of the Charatteriflics, we hope, for the interefts 
of virtue and morality, that they * may live a little longer.’ 
We with that we could have followed the editor in the examina- 
tion. It is clear, copious, andcandid. He produces the va- 
rious opinions which have been given of lord Shaftefbury, and, 
in eftimating the merits of the Charatteriftics, fteers the middle 
courfe between the extremes of cenfure and applaufe. We think 
him, however, favourable to the earl, though we fufpect that 
we could occafionally find arguments to lead him to be {till more 
favourable 

‘ The fate of lord Shaftefbury, he obferves, as an author, may 
furnith ufeful infruétion to thofe who build t their expectations on 
literary fame. For aconfiderable time he {toad in high reputution 
as a polite writer, and was regarded by many as a itandard of ele- 
gant compofition. H's imitators as well as admirers. were nu- 
merous, and he was efteemed the head of the {chool of the fen- 
timental philofophy. Of late years he has been as much‘de- 
preciated as he was heretofoye applauded; and in both cafes 
the matter has been carried to an extreme. At length, itis to 
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be hoped, that he will find his due place in the ranks of litera~ 
ture; and that, without being extravagantly extolled, he will 
continue to be read, and in fome degree to be admired. This 
tribute, at leaft, is due to his ** Inquiry concerning Virtue,” 
and to his ** Moralifts,’” and in a great meafure to his *¢ Ad- 
vice to an Author.” 

‘ But whatever becomes of lord Shaftefbury’s character as a 
writer, he was excellent as a man. This appears from every 
teftimony that remains concerning him. ‘¢ it muft be owned,” 
fays bifhop Warburton, “+ that this lord had many excellent 
qualities, both as a man and awriter. He was temperate, 
chafie, honeft, and a lover of his country.”” There is a paf- 
fage in one of the earl of Shaftefoury’s letters to Robert Mole(- 
worth, efq. which is worthy of notice. * 1 am perfuaded,”’ 
fays his lordfhip, ‘* to think no vices will grow upon me: for 
in this 1 have been ever fincere, to make myfe!f as good as I 
was able, and to live for*no other end.’? The man who could 
fpeak thus concerning himfelf, ‘is entitled to the bett app'aufe, 
the applaufe of the heart.’ 


The notes on Horace, communicated by Mr. Huntingford, 
we have looked over with great fatisfaction. ‘They breathe the 
true fpirit of candid criticifm, without licentious conjetures, or 
facility of admitting a corrupted text. ‘Thefe notes are almoft 
exclufively on the fatires and epiftles, the works of his later 
years, when, as Mr. Huntingford obferves, with no lefs pro- 
priety than elegance, the poet folemnly renounced the more 
fervile complaifance of his ¢arly life, and his attachment to Epi- 
curean principles, for the more decent and fteady virtue of the 
Stoics. 


‘ The poet’s renunciation of Epicurean errors, and firm 
though polite language with which he again afferts his freedom, 
inclines us to draw a veil over thofe years, wherein he could be 
indu: ed to facrifice his very fentimeats to the opinions and prac- 
tice of his patron; a conduct this, which however it may be 
juititied on confiderations of mere worldly interett, yet muft it 
ever appear culpable on the principles of that morality, which 
taught him to be refigned indeed to the ways of Providence, 
but to difdain bafe compliance for the fake of exterior advan- 
tages. Butthe more grave, ferious, and dignified fentiments 
of his later writings abundantly compenfate the levity of fome 
of his earlier odes, and the time-ferving maxims inculeited in 
fome of his earlier fatires and epifties. Ard the experience of 
a man fo thoroughly verfed in the manners of the world, can- 
not fail. af being init:uctive to us; for it will teach us, as we 
value the integrity and peace of our minds, never to relinquifh 
the ways of rectitude for the fallacious allurements of error, 
however great may be the emoluments which may reward a 
dereliction of virtuous principle,’ 
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We cannot refift addins Mr. Hunting ford” s concluding cha- 
sacter of the earl of Shaftefbury : itis comprehenfive, juft, and 
elegant. 


¢ What the poet was in his earlier and latter days, that the 
noble critic uniformly continued to be through much too fhort 
a life. His principles were always on the fide of liberty, and 
confequently: independent, benevolent, magnanimous: his 
knowledge of ancient writers, particularly of the Greek, was 
extenfive and accurate; his tatte formed ‘on the model of an- 
tiquity, was of courfe pure and refined. All thefe excel- 
lencies are difcoverable in his edited works. Nor is it to be 
wondered at that he was fo elegant a fcholar, fo exact a critic, 
fo generous a philofopher, fince he devoted to ftudy and me- 
ditation thofe hours, which too many diffipate in the purfuit of 
trifling engagements, illiberal amufements, or irrational plea- 
fures.’ 


We could have wifhed to have tranfcribed different fpeci- 
mens of the notes; but they would lead ustoo far. ‘The poet’s 
converficn is particularly pointed out in the notes to the firit 
epiftle; and again in line 310 of the Ars Poetica; but, while 
we are looking over them once more, we cannot refift tranfcrib- 
ing the earl’s elucidation of the 19th line of the firft epiftle from 
the ancient philofophers: it affords a proof too with how much 
diligence and advantage he perufed thefe refpefiable fources of 
pure morality. 


‘6 Subjungere.”’—vera leGtio. Vide Ciceronemin Acad.Queft. 
lib. 2.45. prope finem. ‘¢ Veruntamen (inquit) video quam 
fuaviter voluptas fenfibus noftri blandiatur. Labor ur affen- 
tiar Epicuro aut Ariftippo revocat virtus vel potius reprehendit 
manu; pecudum illos motus effe dicit: hominem jungit Deo, 
“eG.” 

‘ Horatius nofter melius. Labor (inquit) ut affentiar So- 
crati, Zenoni, &c. revocat voluptas. in Ariftippi et Epicuri 

recepta relabor, virtutem veram defero. Fortune non re- 
fpontfo (Ut inf. v. 68.) fed fudfervio, Deo me nec jungo nec 


fubjungo, Mayore tento (Ep. 17. Vv. 24.) prefentibus (uti Arif- 


tippus iple) Laud equus. Et mibires, non me rebus, &c. In hac 
ergo Epiftola pofteriorem fententiam, in,illa 17 a. priorem pro- 
bat. Hic fenefaens, illic nondum. 

‘ Vide ipfa Ariftippi Verba, Mores, Conatus, in Dialogo 
ifto Socratico Xenophontis Amouy? 1. 2. in initio. et inter alia 
aA Bw TOE (On ¢ Agisiamos) : Oe Eb¢ Thy OsAciay av SLAUTOY THTTHe 
Que verba Horatius proculdubio in animo habuit, om {crip- 
ferit fubjungere. Sic Epictetus apud Arrian, 

é Vulgatum eft Philofophiz preceptum to cuvrarrem vel toe 
rarrey tavroy Tors cross (Vide Simplicium in Cap. Ench. 78. et 
Arrian. l. ie Co. 12. -) TO Cvuraprocas THY AVTS Peano TOS VIVOAENCIGs 
* Lib. 2.c. 14+ Sic in Enchirid. 77° 18. Sic M. Ant. 1. 4. non a 
lib. 6. 39.—Vid. fup. Sat. 2.1. 1. v. 76, et infra Ep, 17. 
B4 Vide 
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Vide et infr. hujus Epiftole, v. 69.—Sic et Eurip. Marco ci- 
tatus, l, 7° 354 Toss Day aor yale ovys Svusofas xXpewy* hic =e 
potus Te ywousva GUAM Ta Deayn.ata® Vid. Sat. 7° l.2.V. 1c. 


It has often been our cuftom to look on either fide of the 
beaten road of literature, and in our perufal of this volume, 
from the fame excentricity, we were led to pay a particular at- 
tention to the lives of the Courtens, chiefly becaule they have 
been fo much neglected. In faét we did not recolle& that we 
had ever heard of them before. The author, whofe fignature 
is C N. appears to be an able and judicious writer. He has 
given aclear and-apparently accurate account of the three mer- 
chants, andthe fourth William Courten, who was a naturalift. 
He was known in the latter part of his life by the name of 
Charleton ; for, having collected from the wreck of the eftates 
of his anceftors, what ‘he could procure, he left the kingdom 
under that name to avoid litigious profecutions for his debts. 
Mr. W. Courten appears refpectable as the friend and compa- 
nion of Locke, with whom his acquaintance commenced at 
Montpelier about the year 1675. He wasalfo the friend and 
benefactor of Sir Hans Sloane, the correfpondent of Dr. T. 
Robinfon, Martin Lifter, Mr. Plunket, and Mr. E. Llwyd, 
He perhaps deferves more honour for being probably the fecond 
confiderable collector, whofe mufeum was freely and gratuitouf- 
ly fhown in England, and for affording, if not the foundation, 
the moft valuable part of Sir Hans Sloane’s very extenfive col- 
leGtion. The part of this life which it is of moft importance par- 
ticularly to mention, relates to an obfervation in the fixth vo- 
lume of the firft edition of the Biographia, where it is faid that 
Mr. Courten ¢ left the whole of his collection to Sir Hans Sloane, 
on condition of his paying certain legacies, &c. On which 
account there are fome who do not icruple to fay he purchafed 
Mr. Courten’s curiofities at a dear rate.’ Our prefent author 
obferves, that, before the augmentation in 1702, (the former 
biographer had faid 1701) Sir Hans Sloane’s colleGtion was 
comparatively {mall, asin reality he had colle€ted for Mr. Cour- 
ten, probably with the hopes of furviving him, fince he was 
eighteen years younger. Mr. Courten, however, died rich, 
left Sir Hans Sloane executor and refiduary legatee, with a le- 
gacy of 200 pounds. An attefted copy of his will, from the 
regiftry of the prerogative court of Canterbury, is fubjoined. 
We can only find room for thé deduétions of our author. 


¢ Mr. Courten’s bequefts and debts, taken all together, 
amounted to no more than 2,o20l. 6s. 8d. fterling. To pay 
this fum, his executor had in money fecured on two mortgages 
to dame Ann Knightley, and payable at the death of that lady, 
then aged eighty-eight, fourteen hundred pounds; and a le- 
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gacy to himfelf of zool. more. Dr. Sloane therefore being fole 
executor and refiduary legatee, might, or might not fell, jutt 
as he pleafed, and not : chufing to part with any thing, he judge 
edit moft prudent to fecure to himfelf entirely Mr. Courten’s 
mufeum, &c. by paying the expences of his friend’s funeral, and 
a fum of 420l. 6s. éd. 

‘ Now in point of time, thirty years before this, it has been 
faid in the courfe of the narrative, and it may be feen from the 
colleétor’s own account of only a very few particulars then pur- 
chafed, that this price Was not even ‘one half of the fum which 
Mr. Courten had then ex pended in three years only, and durin 
the very worft flate of his affairs s, when he had the finallefi, in- 
deed no certain income, and was involved in the greateft ex- 
pence and folicitude. 

‘It ought likewife to be obferved, that Mr. Courten, as ap- 
pears from the MS. referred tO, had not then even begun to 
collec coins, &c. His mufeam at that time wasin its very in- 
fancy ; the part of it, probably not inconfiderable in fuch an 
opulent mercantile family, which it is not unreafonable to fup- 
pofe, came to him as an heirloom, augmented no doubt by the 
contributions of his friends, 4nd his own preceding unapretiat- 
ed collections, was not included i in the eftimare here fpoken of; 
and for more than thirty fucceflive years, it is faid, that ** he 
employed all his time, and the greateft part of his fortune,” in 
enriching and enlarging it.’ 


We think this a fufficient proof that the affertion, mentioned 
in the former life, was a rafh and inconfiderate one. Mr. 
Courten’s fortune was probably confiderable, independent of 
the 14001. for his accounts of expences during two years, found 
in the MSS. Sloan. (Britifh Mufeum) are ftill extant to prove 
it; and we have no reafon to think that any part of his income 
was drawn from a public office or from annuities. 

Another new hfe, which the editor feems to have written 
with uncommon care, is that of the admirable Crichton; in 
his attempt he was greatly aflifted by the earl of Buchan, and 
he has cleared much of this hiftory from the fallacy and fable 
with which it was defignedly or accidentally inveloped. ‘The 
year ofhis birth is fixed by lord Buchan to have been 1560, 
inftead of 1551; and he is faid to have been killed by Gonzae 
ga, or at leaft in an accidental rencounter, from the fame au- 
thority, in July, 1582. He was therefore confeffedly twenty 
years old when he went abroad, and twenty-two only at the 
time ofhis death. He was related to Robert II. king of Scot- 
land, by his mother Elizabeth Stuart, a defcendant of the 
third fon of Robert, the duke of Albany. Rutherford, a com- 
mentator on Ariftotle’s Logic and Poetics, was his tutor; but 
he is faid alfo, by Aldus Manutius, to have thared with the 
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king in the inftructions of Buchanan, Hepburn, and Robertfon. 
From Paris, where he is fuppofed to have difplayed uncommon 
proofs of learning, he went to Rome, from thence to Venice, 
-Padua, and Mantua; and at each place it is afferted that he 
diftinguifhed himfelf with equal fpirit and abilities. Thefe are 
the facts which are to be examined. | 

The firft particular notice of thefe ‘ admirable’ exertions occur 
feemingly in fir 1. Urquhart’s Tra&ts. From this account Mac- 
kenzie copied, in the third volume of his ‘ Writers on the Scotifh 
Nation :” it is this life, which was abridged and dictated from 
memory, by Dr. Johnfon, to be inferted in the eighty-firft 
number of the Adventurer; and its republication at Aberdeen 
afforded Mr. Pennant the narrative which we find in his Scotch 
‘Tour. The chief fatts, therefore, refton Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart’s veracity; for the incidental accounts of Crichton, by 
Emperialis and Aldus Manutius, fhall be noticed hereafter. 

Dr. Kippis does not hefitate to declare his full perfuafion that 
Urquhart is an author whofe teftimony to facts is totally un- 
worthy of regard. His traéts, our author thinks, afford fufii- 
cient proof of this affertion, and one inftance is adduced, where 
the pedigree. and lineal defcent of his family is deduced from 
the creation of the world: it is the production ofan ¢ extrava- 
gant and erring {pirit.” With refpeét to two circumftances of 
his particular ftory, he mentions that Gonzaga foon died of re- 
morfe, though it is known from hiftory that he fucceeded his 
father five years and lived thirty years, after Crichton’s death ; 
he afferts alfo that, when he wrote, two thoufand perfons were 
ving to certify the truth of his narrative ; and he wrote nearly 
feventy years afterwards. In faét, the whole of Urquhart’s ob- 
ject was to raife himfelf and his nation at any rate. 

Mackenzie fupports the extraordinary tranfactions of Chrich- 
ton at Paris by a quotation from Pafquier’s ‘ Difquifitiones ;’ 
and it has been called the teftimony-of an eye-witnefs. Butthe 
Difquifitiones is a Latin abridgement of a French work, and, in 
the original, the ftory is exprefsly faid to be taken from a MS. 
and to have happened nearly a hundred years before the birth 
ef Crichton. Imperialis, who mentioned the tranfations in 
Italy, publithed his Mufeum Hiftoricum in 1640, fixty years 
from the event; andthe accounts, recorded by his father, muit 
have happened when he,was only thirteen years old; confe- 
quently when he was incapable of accurately and clearly under. 
ftanding the peculiar circumftances of the facts. 


‘ The truth of the matter is, that, fome flight circumftances 
excepted, neither Dempfter nor Imperialis have produced any 
evidences of Crichton’s extraordinary abilities befides thofe 
which are recorded by the younger Aldus Manutius. He, 
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therefore, is to be regarded as the only living authority upon 
the fubject. Manutius was contemporary with Crichton ; he 
was cloely connected with him in friendfhip; aud he, relates 
feveral things on his own perfonal knowledge. He is a politive 
and undoubted witnefs with refpect to our young Scoriman’s 
intellectual and literary exertions at Venice and at “Padua ; and 
from him itis that our account of them is given above. Never- 
theleis, even Aldus Manutius is to be read with fome degree of 
caution. Dedications are apt to affume the ftyle of exaggera- 
tion, and this is the cafe with Manutius’s dedication of the Pa- 
radoxa Ciceronis to Crichton. In addition to the general lan- 
guage of fuch addreffes, he might be carried too far by his af- 
tection tor his friend, which appears to have been very great: 
nor was the younger Aldus eminent for fteadine{s and coniiftene 
cy of character. Itis even faid that, by his imprudencies, he 
fell into contempt and mifery. But independently of any con- 
dideration of this kind, it may be obferved, that Manutius’s 
nairative, previoufly to Crichton’s arrival at Venice, could not 
be derived from perfonal knowledge. For that part of it (which 
is fufficiently erroneous) he was ‘probabl y indebted to Crichton 
himfelf. Neither does he appear to have been an eye-witnefs Of 
the whole of the difputations which were held at,Padua; for, 
{peaking of his young friend’s praife of ignorance, he relates 
that thofe who were oe told him afterwards how much 
they were ftruck wih that oration. However, at the other 
difputation, which lafted three days, Manutius feems certainly 
to have attended; for he concluces his accounts of it with fay- 
ing, that he was not only the advifer but the fpectator of Crich- 
ton’s wonderful contefts. It isevident, however, from the de- 
dication, that his extraordinary abilities were not univerfally 
acknowledged and admired. Some there were who detracted 
from them, and were difpleafed with Manutius for fo warmly 
fupporting ‘his reputation.’ 


The Dedication is fubjoined. We fhall alfo tranfcribe our 
author’s conclufion : 


‘One important method yet remains, by which we may be 
enabled to form a judgment of Crichton’s genius, and that is, 
from a perufal of the four poems of his which are flill preferv- 
ed. Itis, however, to be feared, that thefe will not exhibit 
him in a very high point of view. Some fancy, perhaps, may be 
thought to be difplaved in the longett of his poems, which was 
written on occafion of his approach to the city of Venice. He 
there reprefents a Naiad as rifing up before him, and, by the or- 
der of the Mules and of Minerva, directing him how to proceed. 
But this is a fentiment which fo eafily prefents itfelf to a claf- 
fical reader, that it can icarcely be confidered as deferving the 
name of a poetical invention. , The three other poems of 
Crichton have fiill lefs to recommend them. Indeed, his verfes 
will not fiand the teit of a rigid examination even with regard 
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to quantity. That our readers may be able to judge for them- 
felves upon the fubject, the four poems fhall be givenin a 
note *; and this will probably be the inore acceptable, not only 
as they coniftitute the whole remains of Crichton’s productions, 
but as copies of them, and efpecially of the two latter odes, are 
extremely difficult to be obtained. 

¢ Whar, they, is the opinion, which, on the whole, we are 
to form of the admirable Crichton? It is evident that he was 
a youth of fuch lively parts as excited great prefent admira- 
tion, and high expectations with regard to his future attain- 
ments. He appears to have had a fine perfon, to have been 
adroit in his bodily exercifes, to have poflefled a peculiar faci- 
lity in learning languages, to have enjoyed a remarkably quick 
and retentive memory, and to have excelled in a power of de- 
clamation, a fluency of fpeech, and a readinefs of reply His 
knowledge, likewife, was probably very uncommon for his 
years; and this, in conjunction with his other qualities, en- 
abled him to fhine in put lic difputation. But whether his know- 
Jedge and learning were accurate or profound may juftly be 
mie med; and it may equally be doubted whether he would 
Have arifen to any extraordinary degree of eminence in the li- 
terary world, It will always be reflected upon with regrer, 
that his early and aA death prevented this matier from 
being brought to the teft of experiment,’ 


From a pervfal of the poems we are fully of opinion with 
the learned author, if we except a few lines from thofe addreff- 
ed to Aldus Manutius. Perhaps we might add, that, in dif- 
putations refpecting the errors of Ariftotle and. his commenta- 
tors, a quick comprehenfion anda ready elocution were only ne- 
ceffary to combat with effect. Memory, ingenuity, and a command 
of languages, qualities neither incompatible with Crichton’s 
years, or his opportunities, might probably have accomplifhed 
all that can be fatisfactorily eftablifhed relating to his difplays 
of erudition; and, from any degree, or even a complicated 
exertion of thefe qualities, he will not be found to merit very 
high commendations, for in early youth they expand and flou- 
vith with moft Juxuriance. Judgment, feadinefs, clofe appli- 
cation, and repeated examination, are to be found only in ma- 
turer years; and it is by their exertions that a great literary 
character can ever be eftablithed. 

We purpofe to examine fome other new lives, and to point 
out thofe to which additions have been made, in a future 
Article. 





* For thefe poems we refer our readers to the work. 
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Travels in Spain: containing a new, accurate, and comprebenfive 
View of the prefent State of that Country. By the Chevalier 
de Bourgoanne. To which are added, Copious Extra&s from 
the Effays on Spain of M. Peyron. In Three Volumes. 
Tranjlated from the French. Illuftrated with Twelve Cop- 
per-Plates. 8v0. 11. 25. 6d. in Boards. Robinfons. 


RAVELLERS have often remarked the numerous errors, 
which occur in almoft every work, where different coun- 
tries are defcribed, even by the moft attentive obfervers. 
Thefe errors, joined to the prejudices which every one na- 
_turally carries with him abroad, produce thofe unformed, 
imperfe& notions which are entertained by the neareft neigh- 
bours, refpecting each other. ~ It is in this way that the 
French formed their judgment frequently of England; and, 
in return, the Englifh formed their opinions of France on 
foundations equally unftable. At prefent, travelling is more 
fafhionable ; prejudices are fewer and lefs permanent; philo. 
fophy has opened our eyes; and experience has eftablifhed 
our judgment. We can perceive merit in ftrangers, and find 
objects worthy of enquiry, in kingdoms formerly neglected. 
Our knowledge of Spain was for a long time confined to - 
what we could gather from Cervantes’ novels, and a work 
once highly efteemed, the Ladies Travels into Spain by the 
celebrated madame Dunois; but within a few years, the 
travels of Bowles, father Labat, M. Colmenar, Twifs, Clarke, 
Baretti, father Caymo, a monk of Lombardy, and M. M. 
Silhouette, Dillon, and Swinburn, into this country, have 
greatly improved our acquaintance with it, and its inhabi- 
tants. But neither of thefe ought to fuperfede the work be- 
fore us. ‘The authors which we have mentioned, knew little 
of the language of Spain, or the manners of the Spaniards : 
they hurried through the country, and wrote almoft in equal 
hafte; fo that, while they entertain us with their anecdotes, 
the accounts which they give of the agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce, finances, national character, or municipal 
and political government of Spain, are frequently fuperficial. 
Thefe defects are amply fupplied in the excellent work of the 
chevalier de Bourgoanne. He refided eighteen years in-the 
country which he defcribes, and had time to make the moft 
profound obfervations on manners and on-cuftoms, frequently 
decided on with equal levity and precipitation. He has not 
indeed travelled through the whole of Spain ; but has vifited, 
and examined with care, that part of it, which lies between 
Bayonne and Madrid, between Madrid and Valentia, and 
from thence to Cadix, Gibraltar, Salamanca, and Toledo. 
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His obfervations on the prefent ftate of the kingdom, its ada 
miniftration, land and fea forces, productions, manufatures, 
finances, commerce, court, the royal refidences, the inquift- 
tion, antiquities, roads, inns, as well as the fuccefsful re- 
forms, undertaken by the count Aranda and his fucceffor 
count de Florida Banca, are full and complete. 

M. ce Bourgoanne appears to aim at impartiality, in all 
thefe difquifitions, and wifhes to keep at an equal diftance 
from the enthufiafm which praifes every thine, and that dif 
content which gives to every obje& its moit gloomy hue. 
But it muft be remembered, that he profeffes to write with 
a view to reconcile the inhabitants of France and Spain to 
each other, to leffen that national antipathy which, not- 
withitanding the moft intimate political union, fubfifts among 
individuals with its ufual rancour. » He confequently holds 
up the bright fide of truth to our contemplation, and invari- 
ably gives the molt favourable interpretation that the facts 
will admit of. ‘The difgufi and indignation which travellers 
feel, and have often expreffed at the indifferent accommoda- 
tions in the inns, and the horrid effe&s of political and religi- 
ous flavery, are not found in our author’s defcriptions. He 
never lofes his temper, and, if a faalt occurs, it is equally 
certain that we fhall find fome convenience attending it, 
or he confidently expe&ts, that under the very excellent minis 
fers of Spain, remedies will foon be applied. We readily 
believe the count d’Aranda to deferve all the praife beftowed 
upon him; and we have been credibly informed, that he was 
fent into an honourable exile, as ambaflador to France, to 
prevent thofe numerous improvements which it was in his 
contemplation to introduce. But we know, that the opini- 
ons of the Spaniards are much divided, refpecting the merit 
of count de Florida Banca. In the late king’s reign, he was 
raifed by court. favour from the low ftation of an atterney’s 
clerk, to be prime miniiter; and, uncer the prefent king, he 
holds the fame office. 

If in the account of particular places, a traveller like M. de 
Bourgoanne may imbibe groundlefs ideas, we ought to be 
much on our guard againft the ufval reprefentations of the 
more hafty itimerants. He fays of Valladolid, that it is well 
peopled and feems lively enough. The fact is, that a great 
part of the houfes-of this city are deferted, and, initead of 
containing, as may be expected from their number, 100,000 
inhabitants, {carcely 20,000 are found in it. We know, 
that, at this day, there are but two inns, and at neither 
can a traveller be furnifhed with any kind of refrefhment. We 
fhall add, from the authority of Don Antonio Ponz, the only 
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good Spanifh traveller in his own country, and whofe work 
has not been tranflated, that this city contains fifty-two con- 
vents, and a great numberof colleges. Among the colleges, 
there is one for Scotch and another for Englifh, into which no 
natives of Spain are ever admitted. When the ftudents are 
properly qualified, they are fent, with an handfome viaticum 
to Great Britain: the king of Spain kindly fupports thefe 
two expenfive eftablifhments, for the benevolent purpofe of 
making profelytes in thefe iflands. 

M. de Bourgoanne, who was fecretary to the French am- 
baffador, was at the Spanifh court when his countryman, 
count d’Artois, paffed a few days there in his way to under- 
take the conqueft of Gibraltar. Our author gives a very par- 
ticular and pleafing account of the affectionate intercourfe be- 
tween this prince and his coufin, the prefext king of Spain. The 
current report at Madrid, as we are credibly informed froma 
perfon, at that time there, was very different. Jt was gene- 
rally believed, that the national animofity between thefe illuf- 
trious perfonages was very confpicuous, and was more than 
once manifefted in a manner, not quite confiftent with their 
dignity. 

But we have faid enough, to give our readers an idea of 
the allowances which they ought to make for M. Bourgoanne’s 
predileGtion, or his political principles, and may leave them 
fafely to purfue the various kinds of inftrudtion and entertain- 
ment, which may be found in this very excellent work. We 
fhall, however, turn it over once more, and extract fome f{pe- 
cimens, fometimes in the author’s own words, which we traf 
will induce them more ftrongly to perufe it: the accounts are 
too copious and too numerous to be regularly analyfed with 
advantage. 

The traveller from France enters Bifcay, and finds that 
its mountains are rendered pleafant, fertile, and populous, 
under the genial influence of liberty. Our author’s. picture 
is a Captivating one, and it cannot be fufpected of being un- 
faithful. The defcriptions of the Efcurial, of St. Idephonfo, 
and Madrid, appear to be equally exa&t; but palaces and ci+ 
ties are defcribed by every traveller: to find the merits of 
the chevalier we muft look at him in an unufual route. 

The flocks of Spain are, to a naturaliit, important, and to 
an Englifhman fingularly interefting. ‘They gave us our af- 
cendancy in the commerce of that article; and, if Spain 
fhould recover from the intoxicating dream of a new world, 
and with her fenfes regain her activity, they may render her 
our rival in it. ‘The excellence of the Spanith wool has been 
atiributed to the change of pafture and frequent removal of 
the 
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the fheep; but our author contends, that the fleeces of thofe 
which are not permitted totravel, are equally excellent. The 
cuftom originates in the private interefts of the grandees, from 
which the ruinous privileges of the mefta arofe ; the mefta is 

a great company of opulent and noble proprietors of flocks, 
who by means of this cuftom, feed them at the expence of the 
community. ° 


¢ The mountains of Soria and Segovia, condemned to fteri« 
lity by the climate, foil, and the fteepnefs of their fides, were 
formerly the afylum of fome neighbouring flocks. At the ap- 
proach of winter the place was no longer tenable. ‘The fheep 
fought, in the circumjacent plains, more temperate air. Their 
matters foon changed this - _permiffion into 2 right, and united 
themfelves by an “affociation. ‘This company in time became 
augmented by the addition of others, who, having acquired 
flocks, were defirous of enjoying the fame privileges. The 
theatre was extended in proportion as the ators became more 
numerous, and,-by degrees, the periodical excurfions .of the 
flocks were extended tothe plains of Eilramadura, where the 
climate was more temperate and pafturage in plenty. 

¢ When the abufe began to appear intolerable, it had already 
taken deep root, and affected the intereft of the moft powerful 
citizens. The con! equence is, that for more than a century, 
there has been a continved firuggle between the company of 
the mefta on one part, and the ‘lovers of public good on the 
other. If a traveller paffes through Spain in the month of 
October, when the fheep tra/bumantes, arrive in great numbers 
in and about the plains of Eftramadura and Andalufia; or in 
the month of May, when they return towards the mountains 
of Old Caflile; let him be informed that thefe animals have 
the right of paiturage on every common in their way, that the 
laws annex a breadth of ninety varas to the road by which they 
pafs ; that the paftures which are referved for them in Eftrama- 
dura are rented at a very moderate rate, and that the proprie- 
tors have for a long time vainly folicited an augmentation of 
price.’ 


The travelling fheep are eflimated at five, the ftationary 
at eight millions ; in the whole thirteen millions. T’en thou- 
fand fheep produce communibus annis, two thoufand arobes, 
or five hundred weight of wool, valued at 50,000 livres 
(20831. 6s. 8d.) If we, therefore. omit the fractions, wé 
fhall find the produce of 1,300,000 of fheep to be worth an- 
nually above 2,700,000. ‘ihe expence muft be comparatively 
trifling. The cloths manufactured in Spain are of an excel- 
lent quality, but the price under the prefent eftablifhment 
will never allow them tobe rivals with Englith cloth, which 
will ftill find its way there, even undez the heavy duties now 
laid, aad the extraordinary profits of the {muggler. 
| Among 
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Among the apologies of our author, we find.that he even 
aims to fay fomething in favour of the inquifition, or at leaft 
endeavours to.extenuate the conduct of its officers. The auto 
di f€ of 1680 was.the la& general folemnity of this kind, and 
the. quotations from;a cotemporary author fhow, that it was 
confidered as the moi folemn feftival, the mot. glorious 
triumph of.the-church, It is impoffible to exceed the exul- 
tation which feemedto guide the pens of the cenfors, the ex- 
-atminer, and the author, Even the king affifted at it with plea» 
dure ; and, after’ remaining expofed to heat during many 
chours, afked if ‘there was nothing more to fee? Since that 
‘period, we are told that the terrors of the holy office are greatly 
leffened,, yet their occafional exertions, and, above all, their 
profecution of the, virtuous and enlightened M. d’Olayide, 
fhow, that their inclinations, at leait, are.unchanged; and 
the Spaniard muft reft on the fpirit and liberality of admini- 
ftration. for his fécusity from the. moft dreadful defpotifm. 


Even * fince this event the inquifition has in one cafe jufti- 
fied the apprehenfidns it had excited. Tolération, or which 
is the fame-thing, humanity, fhuddered at the torments inflict- 
ed upon a poor woman, who. having been convicted of forcery 
and witchcraft, was burned at Seville, in 1780, in confequence ° 
of the fentence of that tribunal.’ : 


Another inftance has fince occurred of their troublefome 
interference, viz. —their adding difficulties to the fale of the 
French Encyclopedie *. | 

~ The academy of hiftory has, we find, withif thefe late years, 
-publifhed editions of feveral authors. 


¢ Among others, thofe of ‘Marianna and Sepulveda. It is | 
preparing one: of Solis, of Which one volume has already ap- 
eared. It has undertaken, ‘and executed in part, a tafk equally 
interefting and arduous, tthat of publithing all the ancient chro- 
nic'es relative.to the hiftory of Caftile. Several of thofe works 
had never been; printed ;; all are enriched with notes and com | 
mentaries,. which at once prove the found eriticiim and the eru- 
dition of their authors, the abbé de Guevara, Don Francifco de 
Cerda, Don Miquel Floriz, and Don Eugenio de Larguno, who, 
in the midft of the occupations of his place of firft clerk in the 
‘office of foreign affairs, ftill finds fome moments to dedicate to | 
literature. ‘The academy contains one of the moft valuabie | 
collections, of which a Rterary fociety can boaft. This is all | 
.the diplomas, charters, and other documents given fince the 
earlieftperiod of the monarchy, to all the cities, boroughs, | 
communities, churches, chapels, &c. in Spain, the whole col- | 





* Even at the moment ef printing this acceunt, we find the holy office 
checking, not only the fpirit of liberty and frez enquiry, but, from a | 
mean political hatred, proferibing M. Necker’s work, ou the Importance 
of Religious Opinions. : 
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leéted with the greateft care, arranged in chronological order, 
and confequently adapted to furnifh every branch of the Spanifh 
hiftory with the rhoft abundant fource of authentic materials. 
The collection greatly facilitates and encourages the learned re- 
fearches of the academicians. In is in this immenfe repertory 
that they colleét the elements of a work, which for feveral 
years they have been preparing, I mean a Geographical Dic- 
nary of Spain, which, by its correétnefs will bea worthy com- 
panion to the new dictionary of the language.. One of the moft 
learned among them, Don Juan iriarte, who. died -in 1776, 
leaving behind him three nephews of diftinguifhed abilities, 
publifhed a firfl volume of the Greek manufcripts, in the libra- 
ry of Madrid; a continuation is expected from the librarians, 
who ate appvinted to compleat the work. To a member of the 
fame academy, father Florez, Spain is alfo already indebted 
for feveral volumes of the eclefiaftical hiftory of the nation, 
which in his-hands was, in truth, only an irregular ‘compila- 
tion of documents, become very fcarce, or entirely unknown, 
but it has acquired a more pleafing form by the care of his con- 
tinuator, father Rifco, an Auguitin monk,’ 

The finances of Spain are not yet well underftood. The 
‘Spanifh clergy really contribute, in our author's opinion, to 
the expences of government, The miHones, he allows to be, 
in many places, a nominal tax’ only; but the fercias reales, 
and the power which the king has of granting penfions on 
all benefices, even to a third of their value, render the riches 
of the church of fome fervice to the ftate. Spanith America, 
till of late, {carcely more than paid the expences of govern- 
ing ; and now it produces a furplus, only in confequence of 
the farming of tobacco. The produce of this farm in Spain 
is greater than its produce in France, in proportion to the 
difference of population*. The revenues, in the beft years, 
_do not amount to much more than four millions and a half 
fterling, and the expences of government exceed its income. 
The minifter of Spain is labouring to leffen the deficit, and 
-to provide a finking fund to pay off, by degrees, the debt. 

The debts of Spain were partly thofe contracted by the Auf- 
trian branch, and partly owing to the exertions of Philip V.— 
Charles III. in 1759, began to difcharge them, by paying fix 
per cent. on the capitals, and continued to do fo, for five 
years; but, in the payment, preferred his own fubjects. In 
1767, the dividend was reduced to four per cent.; in 1768, 
‘fifteen million of livres were diftributed among the home cre- 
ditors ; (the original debts of Philip were only fixty millions) 


- and the dividends then ceafed. The debts were fold at eighty 





* In the work, the oppofite opinion is afferted ; but it has been fince 
eontradidted by the authority of the author. 
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per'cent. difcount.. The, credit of Spain was ruined by this 
circumftance ;,.and, in.1783, when England was: borrowing 
with e¢afe, twenty millions annually, the Spanith court could 
not procure a loan of the hundredth part of that fum, (two 
hundred. thoufand pounds) though the claims of Philip V. 
were to be admitted for one third of the fubfcription, that is, 
the court gave each fub{criber of three hundred pounds, eighty 
pounds as a douceur. About the beginning of the war, the 
court of Spain negotiated with fome French merchants, a loan 
_of little more than a million fterling, for which it iffued notes, 
bearing four per cent. intereft, Thefe in.efe@ fill continue, 
though the fecurity of fome part of this loan is changed,, 
¢ With refpe& to the real paper money, its ftability has at 
lencth been fufficiently evinced... The clamours it ex¢ited have 
ceafed. Rational pecfons, reftored to the calm which was. dif- 
turbed by public outcry, perceive that nothing but ignorance 
could caufe alarms, or be induced to compare the flight and 
tranfient difquiet of the Spanifh nation with the toral confufion 
produced iy France by the fyftem of Law. In faét, the 
fpecie of Spain exceeds, by almoft three-fourths, the value of 
its paper, and at the fatal. moment in 1720, when the French 
bank notes were in the greateft credit, their amount was eighty 
times that of all the money which then circulated in the king- 
dom. It requires not much reflection to perceive all the imper- 
tinence: of flich a comparifon. “In Spain,’ a'l extraordinary 
wants ceafed with the war. ‘The adminittration was not fuf- 
pected of abufing, by iffuing new bills, the ftill uncertain ‘credit 
of the nation, and thereby-depriving itfelf of the fuccours it 
might afford upon fimilar occafions. Thefe confiderations by 
degreés brought the royal bills to par. - When I left Spain (at 
the end of 1786) they were fought after and advantageoufly ne- 
gociated,’ | | 
The whole debts of Spain we cannot, from this account, ex- 
actly afcertain ; yet our author again allows, that their paper 
is a burthen little proportioned to her revenues. We fear 
the bank of St. Charles is not likely to leffen thefe difficulties ; 
for, notwithftanding the reafoning of our author, it has been 
- feldom found, that a bank shas been fuccefsful, in a country 
where the balance of trade is every where againitit. The fhares 
in this bank of 500 livres are faid to have rifen, at one ‘time, 
in France;.to 2,000 livres; in reality, however, they!never 
exceed 760 livres, as the author has fince acknowledged, , 
Bat this fubje&t, hitherto fo little known, has detained us 
too long: we muft pafs over the fecond volume, with greater 
rapidity. M. de Bourgoanne, in this volume, confiders the 
trade of Spain with South America, and explains at fome 
length, the weaknefs.and impolicy of the ediét which efta- 
“blithed the exclufive trade, in 1720, and not wholly repealed 
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in 1778, fince Mexico was ftill refufed a fhare in the freedom, 
The new Philippine company is an objet of importance: the 
fhips were defigned to go from Old Spain round Cape Horn to 
‘Peru, carry from thence piaftres fufficient for their cargo, 
which they were to purchafe at ‘the Philippines, and return 
home by the'Cape of Good Hope. At the Philippines’ was to 
be the depot of Indian comitiodities, which were to be brought 
‘to Spain. This probably was the reafon of the free trade, 
‘allowed from India to the Philippines, which lately occafion- 
ed fome fpeculation ; but it requires little forefight’ to fee, 
that; if the carrying tradeis granted in part’to other’ Euro- 
peans, the piaftres'of Peru ‘will‘foon reach the Afiatic coffers. 
Indeed, in other views, the(arguments of the Sparifh mer- 


chant, ‘récordéd in the fecond volume, p. 100, ‘are ‘very 


powerful and convincing. The event muft neceflarily be fur- 


~nifhing ‘a few channel, by which the riches of South America 


are to be diverted‘from the mother-country. We ought to 
‘mention the facts which have fince occurred. , 

¢ The gloomy predictions of the.Gpanifh merchant have been 
ccontradicted.in,part by experience. ;.Of three veffels fent out 
by the new company, one indeed-fuffered, from.a want of Akill 
an thofe who had the care of it,,confiderable damages, which 
were’ repaired at the ifle of France’; but the two others arrived 
fafe ;at, Cadiz towards the end of 1787. Their cargoes were 
received with the. greateft eagenefs: their fales ‘exceeded the 


price at which they were eftimated on their arrival from fifteen 


to fifty, per-cent., ‘Inis however feared, that this fplendid be- 
ginning cannot be fupported... The high price was attributed 
to novelty, and the fcarcity of the commodities brought by the 
veflels. . It is,prefumed, that if a tafte for them were eftablifh- 
ed, fmuggling would furnifh them at a cheaper rate; -for the 
company, for want of having placed experienced fupra cargoes 


“Gn the vefféls, made in this firft expedition very dear purchafes, 
and of a middling quality ; it is even thought,’ that in future, 


the company muft renounce the article of téa, which"among 
the-Spaniards has ‘a rival difficile to fupplant. °Befides, the 
confumption of chocolate cannot be diminifhed -but tocthe de- 


_triment of fevetal colonies, the:property of ‘which is Mill more 
_interefting to Spain than thatof the new company. 


. "The Spanifh ‘ladies, for ‘Wwe ‘muft not wholly confine our- 
-felves to dull calculations or fober difcuffions,’ are deferibed 


very advantageoufly. “As ‘brunettes, their ‘large lively eyes 


-Ugive a fpirit and animation’ to their countenances ;--and their 
“manners, as» they ‘are no ‘longer° confined by padlocks and 
-Dlinds, for the jaloufies fétamm “the “name only, are free and 
-unréftraineds: "The foft delicacy’ oftheir features, their éx- 


quifite fhapes, and the graceful eafe’of their motions, are re- 
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firft Acquaintance; and the chevalier, who feems by his own » 
confeffion not to have been a fortunate lower, obferves that, if 
this coldnefs does not difcourage ‘ their admirers from addref- 

ing them, they are as decided and mortifying in their difdain, 

as “they are. feducing in permitting them to hope.” . The Spa- 

nith lady is reprefented as capricious, hafty and variable; -‘ her 

chains not fo eafy to be born as difficult to.avoid.”. They are 

faid to admit of indelicate converfation and-to indulge its cir- ; 
cum‘tances which we fufpeé are mifreprefented ; but which 
our author, who is as able an apologift as he is at times.a fe- 

vere cenfor, explains from the purity of their hearts. Shenftone 

formerly explained the oppojite charaéter of a nice man, from 

the contrait to this purity of mind. They ftill love the fandan- 

go; and their motions in this celebrated dance are {aid to fet. 
decorum at defiance. But the chevalier will excufe us from 

believing that, when it was determined in a confiftory of car- 

dirials to condemn this dance, on the introduction of two Spa- 

niards who danced it, the prohibition was not only fufpended, 

but the knees, ftiffened with age, again became fupple, and. 
the grave judges joined in the exhibition. 

The third volume contains the eflais fur ’Efpagne de M 
Peyron, almoft entire: it is, in many refpects, a proper fup- 
plement to the accounts of the chevalier de Bourgoanne ; and 
the little, which is omitted in the work of the former, is 
chiefly what the chevalier has enlarged on more fully and more 
advantageoufly. ‘The character of the Spaniards, the litera- 
ture and theatres of Spain, as well as the various academical 
inftitutions, are explained very fatisfactorily. Wewere greatly 
pleafed with the letters of M. Campomanes to Dr. Robertfon, 
on the publication of his hiftory of South America. It is in 
the moft flattering ftile, and is anfwered by the hiftorian in 
Spanith, almof equally pure and elegant. ‘If he has had 
more refpect,’ he obferves, for the Spanifh nation, ‘ than 
other authors, it was becaufe he endeavoured to know it bet- 
ter.” Yet within a year, the work was prohibited by order 
of government; and, the academy was ordered to appoint 
two members tocriticife it. .They agreed to comply, but in« 
fifted at being at liberty to appoint. two others to defend it. 

M. Peyron fuppofes Madrid to.contain 140,900 inhabitants : 
in this calculation, he appears to have rated it too low; for, 
in a plan of Madrid,. lately publifhed, by Tomas Lopez, we 
find that, from actual enumeration, there were found in Ma- 
drid 1305980 inhabitants, exclufive. of children, ftrangers, 
prifons, inns, colleges, hofpitals or houfes of charity. The 
inhabitants of thefe muft greatly exceed 9,020,for of the 
umes laf inititutions, there are thirty-nine.——As there are 
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only about’ 7,400°dwelling houfes, it was fuppofed probably: 
a fair allowance ‘to admit of eighteen to each houfe,’ and that 
this would:compenfate for fixty-fix convents.— But, in Ma- 
drid, the people are much crowded. 

Though we-have not been able to mention many parts of 
thefe volumes, which have attraéted, and'which deferve our 
attention, we muft'conclade our account ; ‘and we may adopt 
the words of the French cenfor, with the allowances already 
hinted at, *‘ Ican certify,’ fays M. Mentelle, who has been 
long collecting materials, for a work entitled ‘* Comparative 
Geography,” * that, in thefe new travels, every thing is 
perfectly accurate’; and that itis a true pi€ture of the ftate of 
Spain, at this moment.—The French (and we may add the 
Englith) wanted a work of this kind to give them a juit know- 
ledge of that country ; and the Spaniards to be inftruéted in 
what jis ftill required to obtain more certainly the objeéts 
which they have -in view.’——-The tranflation appears to be 
executed with great propriety and accuracy. 


‘ 


A New and Literal Tranflation of Fuvenal and Perfius ; with 
* copious and explanatory Notes. InTwo Volumes. By the rev. 
Mr. Madan, 8v0. 155. in Boards. Printed for the Editor. 


WE have had frequent oceafion to obferve, that the mo- 
dern refinements in education, particularly thofe in- 
tended to facilitate the knowledge of the learned languages, 
have not, within the fphere of our experience, been attended . 
with fuccefs: we have not feen a real well-grounded {cholar, 
who has not drawn his ftores from Weftminfter and Eton, or 
from fchools conducted on a fimilar plan. ‘ Male parta fa- 





- eile dilabuntur,’ is an adage which will apply to claffical ac- 


quifitions ; for what we obtain without toil, without repeated 
attention, we feldom remember. Mr. Madan’s performance, 
intended to:facilitate the underftanding of the fatirift’s mean- 
ing, is therefore, we think, injudicioufly defigned; whether 
it is conduéted fuitably to the defign, or whether it: be cal- 
culated for the author’s purpofe, we fhall foon examine. Mr. 
Madan, however, obviates the objection to its making the 
boys idle, by remarking, that they fhould, at the fame time, 
parfe every word of their leffons, for that the tranflation only 
affifts them in acquiring the fenfe of their author. Part of 
this defence muft -be referred alfo to the execution; but we 
may remark, that we think it unfounded, in one. refpett. 
Parfing and conftruing are very different operations : in the 
firt, indeed, boys muft refer to their dictionary,s:and«muft 
acquire the conftruction of the words: but, in a large clafs, 
the firit boys muft almoft parfe the whole leffon: and thofe, 
who 
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who can conftrue it, will be apt to truft to the chance of their 
not being called on; or to their flight knowledge for an 
efcape, if they are called on. If we allow the whole of the 
argument, we muff revert to our firft diftin€tion, that the 
conflruétion of the words is not greatly connected with their 
meaning. In our examination of tranflations, we fometimes 
trace the author in a lexicon, and find, that he catches very 
often the firft word, while the context frequently renders a. 
farther enquiry neceflary, and muft often oblige the tranfla- 
tor to trace the word to its radix, and fometimes to its me- 
taphorical meaning. This method, which practice and ex- 
perience only renders eafy, the fcholar, who has trafted to 
literal tranflations, will find difficult, and he will often 
think it unneceflary. But we have one fa& in point: in 
Greek authors, a Latin tranflation is generally added, and to 
it boys may have recourfe without interruption, But we 
know not of a fingle good Grecian, who did pot difregard his 
tranflation, and truft only to his lexicon. So mechanical is 
the plan of learning from the interpretation, that we once 
knew a boy, who had been two years in a Greek clafs, 
turn by accident over two leayes of the tranflation (it was in 
Farnaby, and the tranflation was at the end) and regularly. 
conftrued his leffon from the interpretation of a different part 
of the book. 

But we muft now proceed to the execution ; and we fhall 
here tranfcribe Mr. Madan’s views, that he may not be con- 
demned on ftatutes whofe authority he does not allow. The 
firft objeét of a tranflator, he fays, is to point out what the 
author has faid; and this is ony done by a literal tranfla- 
tion. 


‘ All tranflators (he adds) fhould transfer to themfelves the 
directions which our Shakefpeare gives to actors, at leait, if they 
mean to affiit the ftudent, by helping him to the conftruion, 
that he may underftand the language ofthe author.—As the actor 
is not ‘¢ too’erflep the modefly of nature”—fo a tranflator is not 
to o’erftep the fimplicity of his text.—As an actor is ‘*-not to 
fpeak. more than is fet down for him’*—fo a tranflator is not to 
exercife his own fancy, and let it loofe into phrafes and ex- 
preffions, which are totally foreign from thofe of the author. 
He fhould, therefore, facrifice vanity to ufefulnefs, and forego 
the praife ‘of elegant writing, for the utility of faithful tranfla- 
tion.’ 

‘ The next thing to be confidered, after knowing what 
the author fays, is bow he fays it; this can only be learnt 
from the original itfelf, to which I refer the reader, by print- 
ing the Latin, line for line, oppofite to the Englifh, and, as the 
lines are numbered, the eye will readily pals from the one to 
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the other... The information which has been received from the 
tranfla:ion, will readily affitt in the grammatical conftruction, 
The third particular, without which the reader would fall very 
fhort of underftanding the author, is, to know what he means ; 
to explain this is the mtention of the notes, for many of which, 
I graiefully acknowledge myfelf chiefly indebted to various 
learned commentators, but’ who, having written in Latin, are 
almoft out of the reach of thofe for whoin this work is princi 
pally intended.’ | 


‘This information was very neceffary ; for, without pretend- 
in? to extraordinary facility in reading Latin, we were often 
obliged: to aét againit our own rules, and conftrue Mr. Ma- 
dan’s Englith by the he!p of the Latin. The ftyle of Juvenal 
is often eager, impetuous and harfh. He is too much in ear- 
neft to be delicate in his choice of words and of images; the 
tranflator, therefore, who would not offend, muft be fome- 
times ¢autious, and he who would give the full force of the 
fatyrift, muft frequently look beyond the common correfpond- © 
ing word. Mr. Madan’s caution is commendable, bat his 
choice of correfponding words is not always happy. Juvenal?s 
words burn; Mr. Madan’s freeze: Juvenal gives a fentence 
in a forcible expreflion; Mr. Madan lofes the idea, that he 
may not be greatly incorreé&t in the word. ‘We met very early 
with inftances of thefe different errors. 


* Cum. tener uxorem ducat fpado : Mevia Tufcum 
Ficat aprum, & muda teneat venabula mamma: 
Patricios omnes opibus cum provocet unus, 

Quo tondente gravis juveni mihi barba fonabat : 
Cum pa:s Niliace plebis, cum verria Canopi 
Crifpinus, Tyrias humero revocante lacernas, 
Ventilet eftivum digitis fudantibus aurum, 

Nec fufferre queat majoris pondera gemme : 
Diflicile eft Satiram non feribere, 


¢ When a delicate eunuch ‘can marry a wife: Mzvia * can ftick 
A Tutcan boar, and hold hunting-fpears with a naked breait +; 
When oné can vie with all the patricians in riches }, | 





T 


«* The name of fome woman, who had the inipudence to fight in the 
Circus with a Tufcan boar ~-— 
. © The Tafcan, boars were reckoned the fiercett. : 

‘+ In imitation of an Amazon. Under the name of Mevia, the poet 
probably means to reprove all the ladies at Rome, who expofed themfeives 

n the purfuit of mafculine exercifes; which‘were fo fhamefully contrary 

to @ll female delicacy. ) 

‘$+ The nobles of Rome. They were the defeendents of fuch as were 
created {enators in the time of Romulus. Of thefe there were, originally, 


only one hundied—aiterwards, more were added to them. | 
“tee = i 4 4 il - : 
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Who clipping *, my beardtroublefome to me a-youth founded +. 
When a part of the commonalty of the Nile {,: when a flave of 


Canopus §, rey si Yo 
Crifpinus J, his fhoulder recalling {j the Tyrian cloaks **, 
Can ventilate the fummer-gold om his fweating fingers, 
Nor can he bear the weight of a larger gem $4; 


It is difficult not to write fatire.’ 


The claffical reader will: perceive. many errors.in the tranf« 
lation of thefe lines ; but wedid not fele& them to give a bad 
impreffion of the author’s work, for fo many errors.do not 
again occur, in nearly one half of the volume. ‘ Hold hunt- 
ing fpears «with a naked breaft’ is a very aukward expreflion, 
and nuda mamma is evidently the ablative abfolute: befides, 

. the force of the defcription implies, that the aflumes the pro- 
vince ofa man, while the neglects the delicacy of a woman. 
The next line but one is perhaps not lefs unpleafant to the 
ear than incorfeét, Nothing is faid about ‘ troublefome’ in 
the text, or the /i7/? coming under the barber’s:hand, as in the 
note. ) oe 

“ Under whofe. razor, my ftrong beard in my youth 

refounded.’ , 

‘Tondenti gravior is :a: phrafé applied to the ftrength of the 

beard, acquired by frequent cutting; and juvenis implies not 





‘ * The perfon here meant, is fuppofed to be Licinius the freedman and 
barber of Adguftus, or perhaps Cinnamus.. 

‘+ Alluding to the found of: clipping the beard with fciffars. _-Q. D. 
who with his fcfffars clipped my beard, when I was a young-many and firkt 
came under the barher’s hands. alge ae ere. 

‘+ One of the liwef of the’ ABpyptians who had come as faves té 
Ronie.: d 

“§ Acity of Egypt, addicted to all manner of effeminacy atid debau- 
chery—famous for a temple of Serapis, a god of the A'gyptians. This 
city was buitt-by Menelaus; in-the~memory of his pilot; Canopus, whe 
died there, and was afterwards canonized. 

‘@ He, from 4 flave, had been made mafter of the horfe to Nero. 

¢ | Revocahte—The Romans ifed to faften their cloaks round the neck 
with-a loop, bitin hot Weather, perhaps, ufually weut with them loofe. 
As Juvenal is now fpgaking of the fummer feafon (s appears by the next 
line) he defctibes the flioulder as recalling, or endeavouring to hoift up, 
and replace the cloak, which, from not being faftened by a loop to the 
neck, was oftén flipping away, and fliding downwards from tue fhoul- 
ders. 4 

« ** Dyed with Tyrian purple, which was very expenfive. By this he 
marks the extravagance and luxury of thefe upftarts. : 

‘4+ The Romans were arrived at fuch a height of luxury, that they.had 
rings for the winter, and others for the fummer, ‘which they wore accord. 
ing to the feafon. Ventilo fignifies—te wave any thing to and fro in the 
en ee ; : 

* Crifpinis isdefcribed as wearifg a fummer-ring, and cooling it, by, 

thaps, taking it off, and by waving it to and fré if the air with his 

. aggre motion might likewife contribute to the flipping back of the 
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a youth, but!a man in the:younger and more robuft period of 
his life.) Vernavis, the mearett and moft:contem ptible flave,'and 

the force of the paflage implies that this flave had the longeft 

and moft cumberfome cloak as well 2s 4 moft enormous ring, 
The weight of the cloak, in Juvenal, drags it from his fhoul- 

ders, and the fiagers fweat with the fize of the ring,, which 

he oftentatioufly difplays. The following epigram of Martial, 
we futpect, refers to the fize of Crifpinus’ cloak. 


Nefcit, cui dederit tyriam Crifpinus abollam. 
Dum mutat cultus: induiturque togam. 

Quifguis habes, humeris fua munera redde precamur : 
Non hoc Crifpinus te, fed aboila rogat, 


The next paflage which we have marked is a very difficult 
one; and.if Mr. Madan has failed, there can be no difgrace, 
fince fo:few have fucceeded, p27 s 


¢OMNE IN PRECIPITI VITIUM STETIT: utere velis, 
‘fotos pande finus: dicas hic forfitan, «unde — 
Ingenium par materie ? unde illa priorum 

Scrybendi quodcunque animo flagrante liberet 
Simplicitas, cujus non audeo dicere nomen ? 

Quid refert diétis ignofcat Mutius, an non? 

Pone Tigellinum, tada lucebis in illa, - 

Qué ftantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 

Er latum media fulcuin deducis arena. 


*‘ ALL VICE Is AT THE HEIGHT *, Ufe fails }. 
Spread their whole bofoms open. Here, perhaps, you'll fay— 
¢ Whence | 
Is there genius } equal to the matter ? Whence that frmplicity § 
Of former (wniters), of writing whatever they might like, 
with = des 





~ 


* © In pracipiti ftetitc— hath ftood—hath been for fome time at its 
higheft pitch —at its fummit-—fo that our pofterity ean carry it no higher. 

* Vice is at ftand, and at the higheft fow. Daynen. On tip toc 
AINnsw. ' “ 

«+ A metaphor taken from failors, who, when they have a fair wind, 
fpread open their fails as much as they can. The poet here infinuates, that 

ere is now a fair opportuyity for fatire to difplay all its powers. 

. os he is fuppofed to'be interrupted by fome friend, who ftarts an 
objection, on his invocatior to Satire to.fpread all its fails, and ufe all its 
powers againft the vices of the times. 7 

‘ Where hall we find genius equal to the matter ?—equal te range fo 
jit ficld—equal to the defcription, and due cerrection, of fo much 
vice? 

‘§ That fimple and undifguifed freedom of reproof,; which former wri- 
ters exercifed., Alluding, perhaps, te. Lucilius, Horace,-and.other wri- 
ters of former times, . en Pune 
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A burn'ng mind *, of which I dare not tell the name +. 

What fignifies it, whether Mutius might. forgive what they 
faid, or not }? | 

Set down Tigellinus§, and you will fhine in that torch I, 

Inwhich ftanding they burn @, whowith fixed throat fmokes **; 

And you draw out a wide furrow in the midft of fand +.’ 


A more natural interpretation of ‘ Omne in precipiti vi- 
tium ftetit’—is, Every vice may increafe, and fink the vicious 
perfon lower, for ‘ every vice ftands on {or hath ftood on) \a 





‘ * Inflamed with zeal, and burning With fatiric rage againit the vices 
and abufes of their times. aU , amity 
«+ It is hardly fafe now to mame, or mention, the liberty of the old 
writers; it is fo fumk and gone, that the very naming it is dangerous. 
‘ $ Titus Mutius Albutias—a very great and powerful man. He was 
fatirized by Lucilius, and this, moft feverely, by name, 
‘ Lucilius feared no bad confequences of this, in thofe days of liberty. 
‘ § Expofe him as an object of fatire—fatirize this creatureand infamous 
favourite of Nero’s, and moft terrible will be the confequence, 
¢ || This crue! punifhment feems to have been proper to incendiaries, in 
which light the poet humouroufly oe warp the fatirizers of the emperor's 
favourites, and other great men, to be looked upon at that time. 
‘ After Nero had burnt Rome, to fatisfy his c. riofity with the profped, - 
he contrived to Jay the odium on the Chriftians, and charged them with 
fetting the city on fire. He caufed them to be wrapped round with gar- 
ments, which were bedaubed with pitch, and other combuftible matters, 
and fet on fire at night, by way of torches to enlighten the ftreets—and 
thus they’ miferably perifhed. 
‘ | Inu.an erect pofture. 
« ** Faftened by the neck to a flake. 
* ++ After all the danger, which a fatirift runs of his life, for attacking 
Tigeltinus, or any other minion of the emperor’s—all his labour will be 
in vain; there is no hope of doing any good. It would be like ploughing 
in the barren fand, which would yield nothing to reward your pains. 
* Commentators have given various explanations of this line, which, is 
very diflicu't, and almoft unintelligible, where the copies read deducet, as 
if relating to the fumant in the preceding line; but this cannot well be, 
that the plural fhould be expreffed by the third perfon fingular, They 
talk of the fufferers making a trench in the fand, by running round the 
poft, to avoid the flames—but how can this be, whem the perfon has the 
combuttibles faftened round him, and muft be ‘in the midft ‘of fire, go 
where he may ?—Befides, this idea does not agree with fixo gutture, which 
implies being faftened, or fixed, fo.as not to be able to ftir. 
* Inftead of deducet, or deducit, I fhould think deducis the tight read- 
ing, as others have thought before me. This agrees, in numberand per- 
fon, with lucebis, l. 155,.and gives us an eafy and natural folution of the 
obfervation ; viz. that, after all the danger incurred, by fatirizing the em- 
peror’s favourites, no good was to be expected; they were too bad to be 
reformed. baad : 
¢ The Greeks had a proverbial faying, much like what I contend for - 
here, to.exprefs labouring in vain—viz. “Apmov melgesg—Arcnam metiris, 
you meafare.the fand—i. e. of the fea. ; . 
"-€ Jnvenal expreffes the fame thought, Sat. vii. 48—9, as I would fup- 
pofe. him to do in this line: 
< Nos tamen hocagimus, tennique in pulvere fulcos 
Ducimus, & littys flerili verfamus aratro.’ 


5 " 24 , pres 
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precipice.’ And this ts a natural as well as a judicious rea- 
fon: for writing _ fatire. ‘Bad as the world is, it will grow 
worfe, if its enormities are not expofed, —-Totos. pande finus 
is certainly anfarl their whole extent: fines is a plait or fold 
of a garment, and ufed‘‘in this fenfe particularly by Virgil. 
It was probably a fea-term, analogous to our reefs: The 
next lines feem to us greatly weakened. ‘ Whence that rude 
plainnefs of our anceftors, which allowed them, to write what 
they ipleafed,: while their minds burned with indignation 
and to fay what I dare not hint at.? In Mr. Madan’s con- 
Rrugtion, he makes Juvenal afraid to tell the name of a burn- 
ing mind, Our author’s explanation of line 157.is, we think,. 
a happy one; yet media arena feems rather to limit the au- 
thor’s meaning tothe place of combat ; bat the common in- 
terpretation of the, craminal’s making |the furrow, by being 
forcibly dragged to the ftake, is.far-fetched and improbable. 
Deducis or deduces muft'be the proper reading in any view: our 
author, however,, fhould, have added a colon after tigellinum. 

There is no reafon for applying this paflage, as fome com- 
mentators have done, to the perfecution of the Chriftians under 
Nero; and it is not very probable, that the fanciful ex- 
pregion teda, lucebis -in illa, related. to Nero’s executions, 
which he fuppofed to have called’ his torches. The ftake 
might have metaphorically that name’; and a modern French- 
man might tranflate it, vous ferez figure a la lanterne. 


We fhall tranfcribe only a:fhort fpecimen of our author’s 
to litéral tranflations : 


. ©The Tyrian rugs, and the female ceroma, 
Who knows, not ? or who does not fee the wounds of the ftake, 


Which fhe Jollows with continual wooden-fwords, and provokes 
with the fhield.? 


And fills up all her parts; altogether'a matron mof worthy 


The Floralian trumpet; vuplefs the may agitate fomething 
more 


In that breatt of hers ; and. be prepared for the real theatre. 
What modefty can an helmeted woman fhew, 


Who ‘deferts her fex, and loves feats of ftrength; yet fhe 
* » ‘herfelf 


Would not. become a man: for how little is our, pleafure!’ 


The learned reader will find the original in the fixth Satire, 
b. 245 to 263. 

It is impoffible to mention one half of the paffages which 
have occurred that might furnith remark, either in elucidat- 
ing the fatirift, where we can commend Mr. Madan, or 
where we differ-from him. -It is fufficient to have given {pe- 
cimens of his manner, Which ‘we “have fele@ted, €ither as they 
deferved attention, or as taey fupported the opinion which 
we 
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we had occafion to give. Even fhort paffages, with their at- 
‘tendant notes, are not to be comprifed within narrow limits, 
‘and we could not omit thofé parts in‘which ‘the explanation 
was chiefly to be found, We ought, however, to’ add, in 
extenvation of a littlesharfhnefs, that itits no eafyitatk to 
tranflate Juvenal in correfponding lines.:; We have. tried at, 
~with very indifferent faccefs.: : 
Perfius, ‘the ‘ufual attendant of jnvenales 18, is comprifed alfo 
by Mr. Madan: im’ thefe volumes, and tranflated ina fimilar 
oway.? Bat this‘young fatirift (he died at thirty) islefs arden 
lefs'impesdous, but we think more intricate! than, J uvenal, mt 
in fome*paffages which are fuppofed to be defignedly obfcure. 
It is known, that a line of one of his ease we beliewe the 
firtt, ‘Fan in this manner : 


« Auriculas afini Mida rex habet,* 


which Cornutus was afraid would be’ applied to Néto, ‘aid 
injured the fenfe and the tenor of the paflage, by fubftitutiag 
« guis non habet.? On the whole, the milder and moré cér- 
rect Perfius.comes nearer to Horace than to Juvenal, and dif- 
fects that folly with delicacy, which Juvenal mangles with 
his impetoous indignation, In many parts he inferts hi hly 
finished lines ; and like Horace, in the firft fatire of the fecond 
book, fhows, that if had not withed to reform the world he 
might have entertained and delighted it. There are not many — 
paflages of this kind: in the fatires of Horace :’ we do not re- 
collect more than two, but the polifhed lines, i in Perfius, are 
numerous. Annzus Lucanus might well fay, that they are 
really poems. We fufpeéted,from Mr. Madan’s tranflation 
of this paflage (they ‘ were ad/olute poems’) that he meant 
‘ finifhed poetry ;’ but the authorof the Pharfalia is faid to have 
pronounced them “ vere effe. poemata,’ in the Scholiaf which 
now. lies before us, We need not feleét any fpecimen. . In_the 
tranflation, of Perfius, Mr. Madan is in general ‘very accurate ; 
but this method of rendering lineam lined, © verbum verbo,” 
though it may procure the author the title of ‘ fides interpres,” _ 
renders his work unpleafing to general readers, while we can- 
not allow it to be ufeful in the fchool. Thofe who.wih, 
with little trouble; to:recover their knowledge of Latin, or to 
be acquainted»with fome of the cuftoms of Rome, in her de- 
generate days, will find, in. thefe volumes, fome afeeeingeons 
alliance: 
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Sacred criticifm is blended, in this commentary ,. 


attention to the feope and tendur of the author. 





| obfervations. 


that we had iarked for a quotation. 
ort ey, | Wirg. fEn. ix. 435° edit. Ma/fvicii. 

« Purpureus veluti cum flos Succifus aratro 
re s» Langueftit moriens; Lassove papavera collo 
dt Demisere caput, pluvié. citm fort? gravantur. 


tome 


poeta, et Grecarumh elegantiarum fervantiffimus, 

‘ LsSowvo papavera colio. 

# Pari venuftate nofter vii. 808. 
* Illa vel inta&e fegetis per fumma volaret 
Gramina, nec teneras curfu.L BSASSET arifias. 








vi, 310. ne bis idem dicendi ignominia notetur Maro ; 
© Quam multa in filvis autumni frigore primo 
LasaA ¢adunt folia. 
* Et Ovid. Paft. v. 321. 
‘ Florebant oleae ; venti nocuere protervi ; 
Florebant fegetes ; grandine umsa Ceres.” 













Silva Critica. five in duZares Sacros Profanofjue C ommentas 
ins. Philologus.:conciunevit Gilbert us Wakefield, 44. B. Sv. 


WwW E have wandered with ouranthor)i af mvany cheerlefs mo- 
‘ments, for this volume has beem long before us, through 
his pleafing foreft, where every treeafforded @ place of reft, an 
‘agreeable profpe@ ‘and intereting aniufement.../In thefe ram- 
‘bles, ‘We fometimes found our aithor ai :lindefeveré ; he ap- 
seared occafionally fanciful ; and, in’ fome-inftancesy to have 
‘poffelted a troly Bentletan rebuneielal yet we feldom: left one 
fpot, withoar feeling the mind improvéd and‘éntertained : 
*éven’ the harth collifions of our author would elicit fparks. 


with re- 


marks on the claffical writers, and each is elucidated by con- 
jectural emendations, | drawn from hiftory, analogy, and an 


We have 


“faid, that we do not greatly approve of the emendation ap- 
-plied to the facred writings ; ; but, while they are conducted 
with fo much caution and moderation, as Mr. Wakefield dif- 
plays. we cannot object to it.. We fhall extraét a few fpeci- 
mens of our. author’s correction’; and we fhall feleé thofe 
which are generally interefting aiid which thay farnifh fome 


It is not to give an unfavourable impreffion of Mr. Wake- 


field’s work, thatin the firft inftance, we are’compelled to 
differ from him ; “but it is the firft’ part, fuited to our limits, 


.& Narietas lectionis eft in hoc loco—lafo—laxo —/apfa: quariim 
» nulla quidem videtur contemnenda, et temeré repudianda 3 
nullam auttm. genuiaam.judico. Dedit fcili¢ét- limatifimus 


+ Ee eadem reftitutio mihi prorsis. neceflaria vidétur ad ASne 


This is one of the few paflages, where Mr. Wakefield's 


con- 
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conjecture is not*happy: Laffo, the word in the beft manu- 
{cripts, is fingularly deftriptive ‘ofthe corn-poppy, bent 
down with rain—* a wearied neck? and all'the collateral pa{- 
fages, adduced, do not appear to us applicable. In the firit 
inftance, lefiffet ariftas, the meaning is not ‘bent’ but injured 
the deards. Varro, in’ his defctiption of the different *parts of 
an ear of corn (Re Ruffica, lib. i. cap. 48) gives this inttrpre- 
tation of arifte, and Virgil was too good'‘a naturalift not to be 
precife in thé ufe of terms, or to fuppofe that what was brittle 
might be bent. In the fecondpaflage the force of the fimile 
requires. ug. to read lapfa and not lefa, for the leaves are 
* fallen’ not injured.” ‘The paflage from Ovid is alfo of no 
great importance for the fame reafon ; but, if it was mdre‘in 
point,,we fhould be unwilling to correct Virgil, on the au- 
thority of fo carelefs awriteras Ovid, 
‘ Hac preferunt et codd. et libb. editi ad 1 ‘Tim. Vi. 19. 
© amodnoaveforlas tavloss SepsAvoy “na@doy tig To [AtAAov, ive emia 
Luvles tng ane Cuns. olen. :,. *. ot iit 
** ¢°Conféntiunt huic lectionr vettiffe ‘verfiones; ade} ut ab 
ipfis Evangelii incunabulis inoleviffe viderut ftediffima depra- 
vatio. Fidentér féntentiany pronunciamus’? nonenim Paulum 
Tarfenfem tam’ negligentér, tam “nullo’ judicio, «perfleoimus, 
quin bené compertum habeatitis, “non ‘aded incuriofwm oratio- 
nis fuifle fue, uthis fordibus paginas fanétiffimas inquimaverit. 
Vetat hoc tum nota’ hominis elegantia, tum .yerdm) de illo 
magni rhetoris judicium. Quis igitdr, cui,yel tantiljym ve- 
nuftatis inerat, unquam dixit—usriov aopeIncavade? -Didum 
_plané.portentofum eft, et furca pro meritis expellendum.Olim 
conjeceram, Cum.ulnis matris mex Cantabrigie primim getta- 
rer—AmoSnoaverCorlas éavlois @EMA AIAN KAAON : quam con- 
jeturam ob id poftea rejeci, quéd non_ fim ‘mihi occutrerat 
vocis Seue vel unicum exemplum}; fed ubcrior leCtio fecit, ut 
in gratiam redirem eum emendatione omnium veriffima felicifii- 
maque. Locum inveni plané gemellunt apud-“Eobit ‘iv. 9, 
quem procul dubio refpexit Pawlus :— py whpunine sAchoovrns. 
@EMA vyag ATAGON ©HZAYPIZE:E ceadla tig dycegery ceveeyune . 
*Vocem Sia habet Etym. My et Aefpcaius, cujus tamin 
gloffe his locis vix conveniunt: et Sirachides xxx 48, . Et 
Ignatius in Epift. ad Polycarpi Se&t. 2z2et-aln. Sed ad Apofoli 
mentem illuftrandam maximo ufyi eft Pluzarchi locus v. i. p. 
1:6. , 
© Ov des dvoPoguny, cave exencay tuw Yer me odsyor, Tavla an- 
0 ° Exo- 





ailwow? 2d yee & team Glas—amaileycvn ta O2:MATA 
fey ye TO fn, womee TIAPAKATA@EMENDOIE Seoss. . 
¢ Ur optimé conveniunt. in. ethnico Sencila et maparxadlebenerose, 
itaet in facro {criptore Sena et oraganalabrxns, ' Non i itir nos 
critici arguendi fumus impietatis, aut etiam temeritatis, fi elu- 
endis qudque fanctorum librorum maculis manum peritam 
cautamgue adhibeamus, 


< 
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‘ mortalia cundla peribunt. 3. 
“Nedim Jermonum fit bonos et gratia vivax. 

We have, felecied this fe&tion, as a queftion” merely out 
logical, where we think conjedural emendation may be fafely 
allowed. Mr, Wakefield ’has undoubtedly found jin Tobit, 
the paflage (we perceive it alfo referred to by Dr. Mill) to 
which the apoitle alludes, Thongh to, lay up a foundation i in 
a.metaphorical fenfe,. may not be abfurd in Englifh, yet amo> 
Onoaveslerr Bestdrscr.is completely fo, in the Greek, 

The PRN fection we thall tranfcribe without, a com- 
ment. 

* Efai. vi..2. Kos Legapeu sepnxeicas very ave, 4 oleguryes Ty 
Enty oes 6 aileguyes Te eve nab Fasc yor dice, xallexecdortloy ro Bgorwrer 
—LXX. si 

‘He fcilicét duz priores ai fuerunt Bacal! of ‘defab ay- 
rvibys provenientes,in faciem,. .Hinc Pindarus emendandus eft: 

¢ Avdpees | TITEPOIZIN QTA we Spi" - 
Pewmorlag cour aoe tuptoig ¢ “Pyth. iV. Ep. sf 
© 2 ee ano0es, tile : hatinactd The médicina fanandis eft 
Apoll. Rhod..t, 221. . 
svnecte*etine? rrmrere ct ‘anes AEN QTOIS | 
Keaal s€ imalow nay auye@ whe nas ere 
Keicevéas -dopeoilo. yutlac . arvosnoi. BBssgacte 
« Hoc probat: Orph. Arg. 219. Ed. Steph, 


© Oi: nas TAPLOIDIN: SHOTAT TG: p2 ee 
Zilng Karate. 7 bi 
« y, Sil. It. vii. 257. “etibi Drakenborebivim: Rtghs . 
* Hoc errore fe cum alfis Judificari ‘paflus eft poetarum' doe- 
tiffimus et excelifimus, Paradif ¢ ameff@ {criptor, L. v. v, 273. 
¢ A Seraph wing’d: fe Wings he wore, to foaite 
His Lineaments divine; the Pair, that clad 
Eacu SHouLper, broad, came mantling 0” er bis 4reaf 
With regal, Ornament.’ oe 
In the emendations of Horace, we think our author dif. 
covers the refinements of Bentley and: Warburton. Many of 
our readers will. probably not nates with Mr. Wakefield io 
the following remarks. 
© Horat. Od. iis 3. 13. 
* Hic vina, et unguentad, et ninidm breves 
Flores amana@ FERRE JUBE rife : : 
‘i.e. ‘fi omnes, quotquot funt, interpretes audire velis— 
jube FERRI: quod prorsis refpuit et averfatur ipfa proprietas 
linguz ratio. “Nec tamén verba, ut nunc exhibentur, aliam 
admittunt imterpretationem. Etgo librarii funt'in culpa; nifi 
fortafsé poeta nofter, fummius & maxime curiofus difcendi ar- 
tifex, nefciret / atine loqui: : quod nemo dixerit. | 
* Epitheton porro—AMOoEN & rofe—vah! quam friget; nec 
judicium Flacci vel tantillum fapit.—Puerum fcilicét. ejus pro 
i more 
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more alloquitur Horatius, cujus nomen infelicem immutationem 
paflum eft. © Ita olim legebatur locus : 

“ Hic vina, -et unguenta, et nimiim breves 
Flores AMYNT & ferre jube rof@. 

© Sic apud Maronem fepiis ; ‘ 
‘ Serta mihi Phyllis regeret, cantaret AMYNTAS. 

¢ Ita puerum alloquitur in elegantifimo pocmatio jam did 2 
me veré et venufte emendato. 

“Perficos odi, PUER, apparatus ; 
Difplicent nexe philyra corone : 
Mitte fe@ari Rosa quo locorum 
SERA moretur. 

Simplici myrto nibil allabores, 
SEDULUS CUR: neque te miniffrum 
Dedecet myrtus, neque me Jub arda 

Vite bibentem.’ 

In the following emendation, Mr. Wakefield is perhaps 

equally fanciful. 
* Vefler, Camana, véfter in arduwos 
Tollor Sabinos; feu mibi frigidum 
Pranche, feu T ibur fupinum, 
Seu lignida placucre Baiew Od. iti, 4.21. 
¢ Quantivis veilem, ut Horati amatores et interpretes, fatis 
quidém numerofi, nobis docuiffent, quid tandém belli atque 
faceti in fe habet—iz arduos tollor Sabino’... Nofter fcilicét in- 
ter Sabinos verfabatur, five Prenefie viferet feu Tidur, feu Baias! 
uod non minus feftivum eft quam portentofum ; ; et oftendit 
longé fuperaviffe Flaccum fui magi facultates, cim non‘ fit nunc 

Athenis, nunc Thebis pofitus; fed UBsIQye, UNO et sopEM 
TEMPORE. Non voluit effe, ‘mihi credé, tantus fui" faétator, 

cum ita locum feripferit Romane lyre fidicen : 

‘ Vefter, Camana, vefter in ARDUUM 
Yollor Sapinus : feu mibi, Sc. 

‘i.e. “ ubicunque fim, vel in Zaz; vel TOeia, vos 
colo, et vos me laudibus dignum facitis.” 

* In arduum tollor > ut— 

«SuB.iMi feriam s1DERA VERTICE ¢ 

Non USITATA nec TENUI feror . 

Penna, biformis Per liquidum MTHERA 
V ates — 

© Laté confpicuum TOLLERE VERTICEM; 

* et alia malta id genus. 

© Sabinus autém, ut Ep. i. 16. 40. 

— ‘ renuit negitatque SABELLUS.’ 

We are forry that numerous articles, which, after a long 
delay, claim admiffion, will not permit.us to gather another 
branch from the. foreft. Notwithitanding we have found 
fomething to blame, we have difcovered many paflages, 
which deferve much praife. 

Vow. LXIX. Fane 1790. b A Generah 






















































































(34 ) 
A General Hiftory of Mufic, from the earlief? Ages to the prefent 


Period. By Charles Burney, Muf. D. F. R. 8. (Continued 
from Vol. LXVILM. p. 103.) 


AFIE® a general view of the ftate of affairs, on the arrival 
of Charles II. Dr. Burney refumes the fubjeét of his hif- 
tory. 


¢ The reftoration of monarchy, and religious eftablifhments, 
drew from their retreats all the furviving muficians who had 
been degraded and involved in the.calamities occafioned’by the 
civil war, and fubverfion of the national government and efta- 
blifked church. Many had died in, and during, the conflict, 
No more than nine of the fix and twenty bifhops were living ; 
and death had probably made the like havoc among other or- 
ders of men, in proportion to age and numbers. Of thofe 
that fell by the fword, I know not the exaé calculation; but, 
except archbifhop Laud, the prelates may be fuppofed to have 
died in their beds. Of the gentlemen of Charies the Firft’s 
chapel, none feem to have claimed their former ftation, but 
Dr. Wilfon, Chriftopher Gibbons, and Henry Lawes. The 
laft, indeed, did not long furvive the Reftoration. 

¢ When the liturgy*had been declared by an ordinance paffed 
in the houfe of lords, Jan. 4th, 1644, a /uperftitious ritual, the 
Directory, publifhed by the affembly of divines at Weftminfter, 
to whom the parliament referred all matters concerning religion, 
eftablifthed a new form of divine worfhip, in which no mufic 
was allowed but pfalm-finging, for. which the following rules 
were enjoined. 

‘¢ It is the duty of Chriflians to praife God publickly by 
finging of pfalms together, in the congregation, and alfe pri- 
vately in the family. In finging of pfalms the voice is to be 
audibly and gravely ordered ; but the chief care muft be to 
fing with underftanding and-with grace in the heart, making 
melody unto,the, Lord. ‘That the whole congregation may join 
herein, every one that can read is. to have a pfalm-book, and 
all others, not difabled by age or otherwife, are to be exhorted 
to learn to read. But for the prefent, where many in the con- 
gregation cannot read, it is convenient that the misifter, or 
fome fit perfon appointed by him and the other ruling offi- 
cers, do read the pfalm, line by line before the finging there- 
of.” . 

¢ In the opinion of thofe that were then in power, it was 
thought neceffary for the promotion of. true religion, that no 
organs fhould be fuffered to remain in the churches; that cho- 
ral-books fhould be torn and deftroyed ; painted glafs windows 
broken ; the cathedral fervice totally abolifhed ; and that thofe 
retainers to the church, whofe function had been to affift in fuch 
profane vanities, fhould betake themfelves to fome employment 
lefs offcnfive tothe Lord. In confequence of thefe wer” cole 
egiate 
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eriate and parochial churches had been ftripped of their organs 
and ornaments; monuments defaced; fepulchral infcriptions 
engraven on brafs torn up; libraries and repofitories ranfacked 
for mufical fervice-books of every kind, which being all deem- 
ed alike fuperftitious and ungodly, were committed to the 
flames, or otherwife deftroyed, and the utmoft efforts ufed at 
total extirpation. And, indeed, their endeavours had been fo 
effeftual, that when the heads of the church fet about re-etta- 
blifhing the cathedral fervice, it was equally difficult to find in- 
ftruments, performers, books, and fing: rs able to do the requi- 
fite duty. For organ-builders, organ-players, and chcirmen, 
having been obliged to feek new means of fubfiftence, the for- 
mer became common carpenters and joiners; and the latter, 
who did not enter into the king’s army, privately taught the 
lute, virginal, or fuch miferable pfalmody as was publickly al- 
lowed.’ 


Our author then relates the deflination of the feveral mufi- 
cians who remained, after the many difaftrous events, which 
had fo nearly put a period to the exiftence of the arts, and the 
difficulties that attended the renewal of the cathedral fervice. 
There were no boys for the treble parts, which were fung by 
men ina feigned voice, or played upon cornets; and the bufi- 
nefs was fo far forgotten, as to occafion the publication of ¢ Di- 
rections for the Performance of Cathedral Service,’ a work, in 
Dr. Burney’s opinion, now obfolete ; and he thinks ¢ itis high 
time for another to be drawn up by fome able and regular-bred 
organift.’ 

The want of Englihh organ-builders, certdinly occafioned 
by the want of employment for them, brought from the con- 
tinent Smith and Harris, two workmen of great fkill, whofe 
characters were well known at that time, and whofe memory 
is now greatly refpected. ‘The conteit between thefe artilts, 
for erecting an organ in the Temple church, contains fo much 
anecdote, and is fo very interefting, that we fhall extract a 
part of it for the entertainment of our readers. Father Smith 
(written by the Germans Schimdt), having lof fome reputa- 
tion by his firft attempt, ‘would never finifh an initrument in 
a hurry, or endeavour to mend a radically defective pipe. 
The Harris mentioned was the fon of Harris, who came from 
France. 


¢ About the latter end of king Charles the Second’s reign? 
the mafter of the Temple and the benchers being determined 
to have as complete an organ erected in their church as poflible, 
received propofals from both thefe eminent artitts, backed by 
the recommendations of fuch an equal number of powerful 
friends and celebrated organifts, that they were unable to de- 
termine among themfelves which to employ. They therefore 
told the candidates, if each of them would erect an organ, in 
D2 differ- 
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different parts. of the church, they. would retain that which, 
in the greateft number of excellences, fhould be allowed to deferve 
the preference, Smith and Harris agreeing to this propofai, in 
about eight or nine months, each had, with the utmott exer- 
tion of his abiiities, an infirument resdy for trial. Dr. Tud- 
way living at the time, the intimate acquaintance of both, fays 
that Dr. Blow and Purcell, then in their prime, performed on 
father Smith’s organ, an appointed days, and difplayed its ex- 
cellence ; and, till the other was heard, every one believed that 
this muft be chofen. | 

¢ Harris employed M. Lully, organift to queen Catherine; 
a very eminent matter, to touch his organ, which brought it 
into favour; and thus they continued vying with each other 
for near a twelvemonth, 

‘ At length, Harris challenged father Smith to make additional 
reed-flops in a given time ;\ thefe were the vox-humana, Cro- 
morne*, the double courtel, or double bafloon, and fome 
others. 

‘¢ The ftops which were newly invented, or at leaft new to 
Englifh ears, gave great delight to the crouds who attended the 
trials ; and the imitations were fo exact and pleafing on both 
fides that it was dificult to determine who had beft fucceeded. 
At length the cecifion was left to lord chief jultice Jefferies, 
afterwards king James the Secund’s phant chancellor, who was 
of that fociety, and he terminated the controverfy in favour of 
father Smith ; fo that Harris’s organ was taken away without 
lofs of reputation, having fo long pleafed and puzzled bitter 
judges than Jefferies }. 


‘* Not Cremona, or violin ftep, as Dr. Tudway calls it, ner does the dou- 
ble Curtel mean the bafeAate. See Valiher’s Dia. 

© Cremorne means foft born, anddouble Courtaud, or Curtel, the double baffoon. 

‘+ Harris’s organ. after its reyeCtion at the Temple, was part of it erect- 
ed at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and part in the cathedral of Chrift-church, 
Dublin ; but about thirty years ago, Byfield having been fent for to repair 
the latter, he prevailed on the chapter to have a new iniirument, taking 
the old organ in exchange, as part of payment. Soon, after, having had 
an application from the corporation of Lynn Regis, in Norfolk, to build 
them a new organ for St..Margaret’s church, he wifhed very much to per- 
fuade them to purchafe the inftrument made by Harris, which had been a 
f-cond time excommunicated ; but being already in poiiefion of an o/d or- 
gan. they determined to have a new one; and, by the advice of the author 
of this book, employed Snetzier to conftruct one, which he did very much 
to his own credit and their fatisfa@ion, confifting of thirty ftops, three ranks 
of keys, and full compafs. One of the mctal {tops of this inftrument, called 
the fordvun, is an octave below the open diapafon, and has the effec of a 
double bafe in the chorus. It was in the Lynn organ that this builder firft 
introduced that fweet ftop called the dukiana, which he andGreen have fince 
fo happily introduced as a folo ftop, in their chamber organs. Part of the old 
organ at Lynn had been made by Dallans, the refit by fome more ancient 
workman; as the wooden pipes were fo worm-caten as to fall to pieces 
when taken out to be cleaned. Upon the church-wardens afking Snetzler 
what this old inftrument would be worth if repaired, he faid, “ if they 
would Jay out an hundred pounds upon it, perhaps it would then be worth 


fifty.” 
‘ The 
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¢ The hon. Roger North, who was in London at the time of 
the contention at the T.emple-church, fays, in his Memoirs of 
Mufic, that the competition between father Smith and Harris, 
the two beft artifts in Europe, was carried on with fuch violence 
by the friends of both fides, that they ‘¢ were juft not ruined.” 
Indeed, old Rofeingrave affured Os that the partizans for each 
candidate. in the fury of their zeal, proceeded to the moft mif- 
chievous and unwarrantable afts of hoftilities ; and that in the 
night, preceding the lait trial of the reed-ftops, the friends of 
Harris cut the bellows of Smith’s organ in fuch a manner, that 
when the time came for playing upon it, no wind could be 
conveyed into the wind-cheft.” 


After giving us the mufical eftablifhment of the royal cha- 
pel, Dr. Burney informs us, that their fmall ftock of choral 
mufic became lefs delightful, by frequent repetition, which 
induced the king, who perceived in fome of the young people 
a genius for compofition, to encourage them to cultivate it. 
Many of the firit fet of chorifters, even while they were chil- 
dren in the chapel, confequently compofed anthems and fer- 
vices, that are ftill ufed in our churches. ‘This was undoubt.« 
edly a ftrong proof of a found underftanding, as well as of a 
liberal mind, for it is impoflible to hinder improvement more 
certainly, than by fancying, that the ancients knew every 
thing which is to be known; it is as abfurd as itill to adhere to 
the Ptolemaic fyftem, after the difcoveries of modern aftrono- 
mers, as to the old church mufic, after the wonderful advances 
in the art, made by the prefent mafters. No one can furely 
deny, that our theatrical and chamber-mufic is much improv- 
ed ; and there is no reafon to be given why improvements fhould 
be banifhed from the church-fervice. There are two ‘points, 
in which old mufic is evidently defective, fyllabic quantity 
and expréffion. It would be difficult to perfuade an unbiaffed 
judge, that the church-fervice wou'd be lefs folemn, if the 
mufic expreffed the reading of the words, together with the 
paflion and fentiment. Our beft anthems are by Craft and 
Green; but the great improvement, made by thofe two ex- 
cellent compofers, was, in their own times, treated as depart- 
‘ing from the true church ftyle, and termed fantallical inno- 
vations. 

In the lift of compofers of this period, Dr. Blow, mult, of 
courfe, have a confpicuous ftation. We entirely agree with 
the author, that he never deferved his reputation, and that 
his faults were very numerous. ‘The temporary joke by which ‘ 
this is expreffed in the note, will foon want a note to explain 
jt. We mean not this as a particular cenfure, bat as a ge- 
neral remark, that thofe works which, like Dr. Burney’s 
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Hiftory, are defigned for pofferity, fhould be unmixed with any 
thing which the prefent times alone can underftand or relith. 
Some of the paflayes, quoted from this compojer, we do not 
think quite inexplicable ; though we diflike them as much as 
Dr. Burney. 

Michael Wife we have always confidered as poffefling more 
genius than any other compofer of this time. While our au- 
thor was mentioning his works, how could he omit this beau- 
tiful anthem,—‘ Awake, put on thy flrenyth, O Zion.’— 
There are parts of it, no doubt, in which the modulations are 
unprepared and abrupt; but it abounds with fine pafiages, 
and even expreflion. Tudway, Turner, &c. had nothing 
particular enough to intereft us, at this time. John Banifter 
was the firft Englifhman that diftinguifhed himfeif on the 
violin, and was alfo one of the firft who eftablifhed concerts 
tn London at which there was a payment for admittance. 
It is curious to mark the progreflion from the muftc-fchool in 
White-friars, to the mufic-meetings at York-Buildings, which 
was fucceeded by the performances at Hickford’s Room, and 
in later and prefent times, by the. concert at Almack’s and 
Hanover-Square. 


‘¢ Thefe are to give notice, that at Mr. John Banifter’s houfe, 
now called the Mufick-{chool, over againft the George taverne, 
in White Fryers, this prefent Monday, will be Mufick perform- 
ed by excellent mafters, beginning precifcly at four of the clock 
in the afternoon, and every afternoon for the future, precifely 
at the fame hour.” 

* There are other advertifements from Banifler of the fame 
kind, in 1674, 1676, and 1678. In that for Dec. 51th, 1676, 
his mufical performance is faid to be * At the academy in little 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields,” where it was to begin ‘* with the par- 
ley of inftruments, compofed by Mr. Bannifter, and performed 
by eminent matters.” 

‘In Mr. North’s manufcript Memoirs of Mufic, we have a 
more minute account of thefe performances, ‘* Banifter hav- 
ing procured a large room in White Fryars, near the Temple 
back-gate, and erected an elevated box or galiery for the mufi- 
cians, whofe modefty required curtains, the reft of the room 
was filled with feats and {mall tables, ale-houte fafhion. One 
fhiliing, which was the price of admiffion, entitled the audience 
to call for what they pleafed. ‘There was very good Mulick, 
for Banifter found means to procure the bett hands in London, 
and fome voices to aflift him. And there wanted no variety, 
for Banifter, befides playing on the violin, did wonders on the 
flagelot to a thre’ bafe, and feveral other matters likewife played 
fclos.” 

Dr. Burney makes flight mention only of Mr. Britton, the 


celebrated ‘mall- coal<man, who collected his club in 1678, 
I which 
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which continued till 1714, probably becaufe fo ample an ac- 
count of them is given in another Hiftory of Mufic: the fub- 
ject, fo far as it is connefted with mufical anecdote, is cer 
tainly interefting, In the beft of the treatifes on mufic, pub- 
lifhed at this time, our author mentions Salmon’s propofal for 
abolifhing all clefs but one, and feems rather to approve than 
to condemn it. Difficulties, in the firft principles of art, fhould 
certainly be leffened as much as poffible ; but, in this cafe, if it 
would be eafier for the firft beginner to have but one clef to 
learn, it would be worfe for thofe who are more advanced, to 
find out the notes, when made on .a quantity of ledger lines. 
The origin of the various clefs feems to be founded on the 
convenience of keeping the voice as much as poffible within 
the ftaff. Thus the bafe clef being appropiated to ‘the bafe 
voice, there are few notes which go above ot defcend below 
the ftaff: the tenor clef for the tenor voice has the fame pro- 
perty ; and now this convenience, which is a very great one, 
maft be given up, if Salmon’s idea be adopted. — When Dr. 
Burney mentions Playford’s Dialogues, &c. he is led to ex- 
plain the term glee, which has of late fo much departed from 
its former meaning. In its original fenfe it was nothing 
more, as our author very properly obferves, ‘than a fong of 
three or more parts upon a gay or merry fubje&t, in which all 
the voices begin and end together, finging the fame words.’ 
When fubje&ts of fugue or imitation occur, and the compo- 
fition is more artificial than fimple counterpoint, it more 
nearly refembles a madrigal. Glee always implied mirth ; 
and a ferious glee is a folecifm, if we revert to the, original 
meaning of the word. 
Mace’s Mufic’s Monument is a fingular work, and we fhall 
extract fome parts of our author’s review of it. 


¢ The work is divided into three parts; the firft treats of 
pfalm-finging, and cathedral Mutic; the fecond, of the zoble 
ute, ** now made eafie; and all its occult, lock’d-up-fecrets 
plainly laid open; thewing a gezeral way of procuring invention 
and playing voluntarily upon the lute, viol, or any other in- 
ftrnment, with two pretty devices, &c. {n the third part the 
generous viol, in its righteff ufe, is treated upon; with fome 
curious obfervations, never before handled, concerning it, and 
Mutfick in general.” . ) 

‘ In pfalm-finging the author recommends fla*t /quare-cven 
and uniform ayres, and is * bold ‘to fay that many of our old. 
pfalm tunes are fo excellently good that art Cannot ménd them or 
make them better.” In {peaking of the difficulty of tinging in 
tune, even with a goad voice, he obferves, that “with an wz- 
feilfull-inbarmonious-cour fe-grain’d-har/b-voice, it is impoffible, 
*Tis fad to hear what whining, toling; yélling, or frrecking there 
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is in our conntry congregations, where, if there be no organ to 
compel them ‘to harmonical unity, the people feem affrighted 
or dittr acted.” 

‘ The liberal ufe of compounds by the i ingenious matter 
Mace gives his language a very Grecian appearance., He 
doubts not but that there are ‘* many rational-ingenious-well- 
compofid willing-good-Chriftians, who would gladly ferve God 
aright, if poflibly they knev but how ;” and therefore he ad- 
vifes the purchafe of an organ of thirty, forty, fifty, or fixty 
pounds; and then, ‘the clark to learn to pulfe or firike the 
‘plalm tunes, which he offers himfelf to teach for thirty or forty 
ihillings ; and the clark afterwards may inftrué all the boys in 
‘the parith for a thilling or two a piece to perform the bufinefs 
as wellas himfelf. And thus by. little and dittle, the parifh will 
warm orabound with organiits.” 

‘ The lute and viol are maflter Mace’s favourite inftruments, 
_concerning the effects of which, and, indeed, of Mufic in ge- 
neral, he is a.great rapturifts On the lute, ‘though ** he had 
occafion to break both his arms, by -reafon of which he could 
not make the zerve-/rake well, nor flrong; yet, by a certain 
motion of his arm he had gained fuch.a contentive-/bake, that his 
{cholars afked him frequently how they fhould do to get the 
like? : 


Mace’s advertifement is fingularly curious; we are forry 
that, from its length, we can only tranfcribe a part of it. 


_¢ He farther adds, ‘if any be defirous to partake of his ex~ 

erimental fkill in this high-noble-art, during his flay in town,fhe 
1s ready to affiii them ; and (haply) they may obtain that from 
him, which they may not meet withal elfewhere, He teacheth 
thefe 5 things, v. the theorbo, the French-lute, and the viol, in 
all their excellent ways and ufes ; as alfo compofition, together 
with the kack of procurtig invention to young compofers, (the 
general and yreateit difficulty they meet withal) this laft thing 
not being attempted by any author (as he knows of). yet may 
be done; though fome has been fo wife for otherwile) to con- 
tradictit : : 


Sed experientia docuit. 


‘¢ Any of thefe 5 things may be learned fo underftandingly, 
in this little time he flays (by fuch general rules as he gives, 
together with Mu/ick’s Monument, written principally to ‘lack 
purpofes) as that any aptly inclined, , may (tor the future) teach 
themfelves without any other help.”’ 


If mafter Mace communicated to any one his knack of pro- 
curing invention, we hope the fecret has defcended to our 
own times, and that the perfon in poffeflion will {peedily ad- 
vertife where he is ‘ to be Spoke with,’ as the commodity feems 
to be ‘growing {carce. 


The greater part of the decor’ s former road may be con- 
: fidered 
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fidered asa path which he was obliged to pafs over, in order 
that he might arrive at a place of more confequence. A Ge- 
neral Hiftory of Mufic muft, of courfe, contain accounts both 
of genius and ftupidity ; but our hiftorian feems to be always 
glad to reft on men and works of ability, fo long as his 
plan will permit. He is now luckily arrived at the zra of 
a mufician, which gives him ample range for mufical obfer. 
vation and criticifm, we mean Henry Purcell. ‘The variety 
of fubje&s to be noticed will not admit of a very extenfive 
account of our ingenious countryman ; fo that we thall chiefly 
extra&t fome paffages, which we truit will induce our readers 
to perufe the whole. 

After fome introductory matter, on the neceflity of the fine 

arts being protected; Dr. Burney exclaims, * happy for the 
art, when a fovereign’s favour is founded on fo firm a bafis, 
as the works of Handel;’ adding, that this country would 
now be lefs fenfible of their worth, if it were not for royal 
patronage and protection. We do not think, that Dr. Bur- 
ney Can very cordially praife this exc/ufve attachment to Han- 
del ; bat, without pufhing the argumentum ad hominem too 
far, we may in general obferve, that, if this fafhion prevents 
the moderns from being attended to, and checks every fpark 
of emulation, the public lofes more on one hand than it can 
poflibly gain on the other. 
' In tracing the progrefs of Englifh mufic, from James I. to 
Charles II. Dr. Burney tells us, that there are few fecular 
compofitions, which can. be heartily praifed. .Artifts played 
and fung without animation. 


¢ Unluckily for Purcell! he built his fame with fuch perifh- 
able materials, that hls worth and works are daily diminifhing, 
while the reputation of our poets and philofophers is increafing 
by the conftant ftudy and ufe of their productions. And fo 
much is our great mufician’s celebrity already configned to tra- 
dition, that it will foon be as difficnlt to find his fongs, or, at 
leaft to hear them, as thofe of his predeceffors, Orpheus and 
Amphion, with which Cerberus was lulled to fleep, or the city 
of Thebes conftructed. 

¢ So changeable is tafte in Mufic, and fo tranfient the favour 
of any particular ftyle, that its hiftory is like that of a plough. 
ed field: fuch a year it produced wheat, fuch a year barley, 
peas, or clover; and fuch a year lay fallow. But none of its 
productions remain, except, perhaps, a fmall part of lait year’s 
crop, and the corn or weeds that now cover its furface. Pur- 
cell, however, was fuch an excellent cultivator of his farm in 


Parnaffus, that its crops will be long remembered, even after 
time has devoured them.’ 


In thefe paflages and fome others, Dr. Burney feems to 
think good mufic as of too perifhable a nature. Perhaps he 
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may abate a little of the force of this opinion, by reflecting, 
that thofe pieces of Purcell, which are yet performed, are un- 
doubtedly the beft of his works, and are preferved on account 
of their merit, as others have perished for want of it. . The 
author gives the beft review ‘of a compofition, by deferibing 
the effects it produced on him in the performance. Many of 
Purcell’s anthems pafs in fucceflion before him, on which 
he makes many pertinent remarks, though, perhaps, we 
have not exactly, on all occafions, the fame opinion of 
their refpective beauties and defects. In his review of 
the Jubilate, he mentions Handel’s Te Deum, without 
any defign of raifing one compofer at the expence of the 
other, The Jubilate was conftantly performed, he tells 
us, at St. Paul’s, on the feaft of the fons of the clergy, from 
the death of the author 1695, to 1713, when it was in part 
fupplanted by, and performed alternately with, Handel’s 
firft Te Deum, compofed at the peace of Utrecht. From 
1743, the period of the fecond Te Deum, it feems to have 
been negletted. ‘This is partly attributed, by our author, to 
Handel’s * fuperior knowledge and ufe of infttuments ;’ his 
‘ more polifhed melody,’ and partly to ‘ novelty,’ Handel’s 
Te Deum, like moft of his other compofitions, is full of great 
beauties and great faults; faults, which an ordinary compo- 
fer would have avoided, and beauties which even a great ge- 
nius could not reach. On the whole, it is certainly much 
fuperior to Purcell’s ; and it is from that fuperiority, rather . 
than from its novelty, preferred: at this time, both are 
‘ funk into the vale of years.’ 


* Purcell’s airs are in four parts, fortwo violins, tenor, and 
bafe, and were played as overtures and adt-tunes in my own 
memory, till they were fuperceded by Handel’s hautbois con- 
certos, andthole, by hisovertures, while Boyce’s fonatas, and 
Arne’s compofitions, ferved as aét-tunes. In procefs of time 
thefe were fupplanted by Martimi’s concertos and fonatas, which 
were thrown afide for the fymphonies of Van Maldere, and fo- 
natas of the elder Stamitz.. About this time, the trios of Cam- 
pioni, Zanetti, and Abel, came into play, and then the fym- 

honi¢s of Stramitz; Canabich, Holtzbauer, and other Ger- 
mans, with thofe of Bach, Abel, and Giardini; which, hav- 
ing done their duty many years very pleafantly ‘ flept with 
their fathers ;”” andat prefent give way to Vanhall, Boccherini, 
Haydn, and Pleyel. Sic. tranfit gloria Muficorum !” 


It is always entertaining to mark the progrefs of improve- 
ment ; and, probably, the author is correé& in this fucceflion, 
but was it not Richter who iirft introduced the German’ fym- 
phony into our orcheftra? Exclufive admirers of modern fym- 
metry and elegance may, in our author’s opinion, call ‘ait 
ce 
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cell’s tafte barbarous ; yet he thinks that, ‘in {pite of fuperior 
cultivation and refinement, in fpite of viciffitudes of fafhion, 
through all his rudenefs and barbarifm, original genius, feel- 
ing, and paflion, will be difcovered, by candid and compe- 
tent judges, in his works!’ This is the language of a true 
critic, more willing to praife than to cenfure; but without 
exclufively admiring the mufic of any age or country, Purs 
cell’s tafte will be eiteemed barbarous, even by thofe who re- 
verence his genius. The ode on his death, by Dryden, which 
Dr. Burney has fubjoined, in fome refpeéts will give thofe 
who do not underftand mufic, an idea of Purcell’s compofi- 
tions: itis full of the puerilities of the times, with marks 
of genius which ought to have flourifhed in better days. 

Dr. Burney concludes his account of Purcell with a review 
of his moft popular fong. ‘ Let Cefar and Urania live,’ a 
duet in a birth-day ode, during the reign of king William 
and queen Mary, is built on a ground bafe of only two 
bars, which are invariably repeated to different paflages in 
the voice-parts in harmony with it. The compofing fongs on 
a ground bafe, our hiftorian obferves, was an exercife of in- 
genuity, in which Purcell greatly delighted, though the 
practice was certainly Gothic, and unworthy of a man of ge- 
nius and original refources. We agree with the dodtor in 
this opinion ; yet, perhaps, as: Pope obferves, graces fome- 
times ftart even from difficulties ; and as inftances of this, in 
the café of ground bafes, we would remind the reader of 
‘ Bleffed is the people,’ of Dr. Croft, and what, perhaps, hé 
is better acquainted with, ‘ Father of Heaven,’ in Judas Mac- 
cabzus. 

He next proceeds to mention Purcell’s defects. Though 
there are grand defigns in his works, and mafterly ftrokes of 
compofition and expreffion, yet his melody, the hiftorian thinks, 
wants fymmetry and grace, and his harmony is not always fo 
pure as it ought to be, in confequence of his writing on a 
given bafe. ‘The abfurdity of repeating a word of one. or two 
fyllables, an unlimited number of times, for the fake of the 
melody, was carried farther by Purcell than any other com- 
pofer. But the whole of our author’s obfervations, which 
difplay great difcernment, are too long for an extraét, and 
would fuffer by an abridgment. 

After giving us the progrefs of the violin in England, dur- 
ing the lait century, he proceeds to the ftate of mufic in Italy 
in the fame period. In {peaking of the canons of Turini, he 
fays, there is one, upon. the fubject of which Handel has 
compofed one of his fineft inftrumental fugues; but he has 
enlivened and embellifhed the theme, with a counter fubject, 
and 
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and fhown, that he faw farther into its latent fertility than 
the original inventor! It is difficult to trace the origin of this 
agreeable fubjeét: we recolle& it in a madrigal of Morley’s, 
« Ah, cruel, you: pall away too foon;’ it has alfo been 
taken by Corelli, in his concertos; and laftly, by Handel, 
who added a fecond fabje&t; fo that it has gained by pafling 
through his hands. A great number of compofers, mufical 
authors and performers, flourifhed in this time, of which we 
have a long lift, with judicious remarks. It concludes with 
fragments of Italian melody, in the early part of the 17th 
century. | 

The ninth chapter contains an account of the progrefs of the 
violin in Italy, from the 16th century to the prefent time. 
This, as the laft chapter on the fubje&t, neceflarily cortains 
accounts of many profeffors, who have, by degrees, brought 
forward the violin to its prefent itate, We dare not fay of 
perfection ; for, probably, the performers of the laft age 
thought as well of themfelves as the moderns ; and, perhaps, 
in the next century, the prefent performers may be thought 
to be only in the infancy of practice. The following paflage 
we fhould not have expected from Dr. Burney: it is in. the 
ityle of Mafter Mace. 

¢ A Duartetto, compofed by Grecorio ALLEGRI, for two 
violins, tenor; and bafe, which Kircher has inferted in his 
Mufargia, publithed'1652, the year when this author of the 
eetebrated Miftrere, which is conitantly pertormed in the Pa- 
pal chapel during the Paffion-week, died, does not maniieft any 
great progrefs which the «avolin tribe had made towards perfec- 
tion, zbout'the middle of the laft century. The celebrity and 
importance which this family has acquired, fince it may be faid 
to have got up in the world, and made fo much noife every 
where, may excite curiotity in its admirers about its manner 
of going on, and pafing its time; one hundred and thirty years 
ago, before its offspring had contrived to be invited as pleafant 
and neceflary companions in all places of ceremony, feftivity, 
and amufement. The difpofition of the feveral arders and 
ranks of this fraternity, as noted down by the learned Kircher, 
in the infancy of their tate, was the following: /“ielino primo, 
Violino fecondo, Alto, and Baffo di Viola; an.order that 3s {till 
continued in their private, as well as public meetings, which 
may afford fome fatisfaction to curious enquirers into family- 
compacts. And it muft appear fomewhat fingular, that though 
many of this race are of a gigantic fize, yet the grear ufually 
fubmit to be /ed and governed by the /mall, in every congrets 
or mufter, be their numbers ever fo confiderable.’ 


As the account of Tartini is more eafily extracted, and 
more interefling than thofe of moft.of the other makers, we 
fhall give it with a few omiffions, 
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¢ Givfeppe Tariini was born at Pirano, in the province -of 
Vitria, in April 1692. His father having been a.great bencfacter, 
to the cathedral church at Parenzo, had been ennobled in reward. 
for his piety. G-ufeppe was intended for, the law, burt mixing 
Mutfic with his other ftudies during the courfe of his education, 
it foon grew too powerful for the reft, and tyrannifed over the 
whole circle of fifter fciences. This is not fo furprifing as an- 
other ftrong propenfity, which during his youth occupied his 
attention very much, which was fexcing, an art that was’ net 
likely to become neceflary to tie iafety or honour of a man of fe 
pious and pacific a difpotition, in acivil employment; and ‘yet 
he is faid to have equailedin thisart even the maffer from whom 
he received inftructions. In.1710, he was fent to the univerfity 
of Padua to purfue his ftudies as a civilian; but before he wag 
twenty, having married withour the confent of his parents, they 
wholly abandoned him, and obliged him to wander about ia 
fearch of an afylum ;. which, atter many bardfhips, he found 
in aconvent at Affifi, where he was received by a monk his re- 
lation, who, commifcrativg his misfortunes, let him remain there 
till fom:thing better could be done for him. Here he practifed 
the violin to keep off melancholy reflections; ‘but being difco- 
vered on a great feftival in the orcheftra of the church of the 
convent by the accident of a remarkable high wind, which 
forcing open the doors of the church blew aide the curtain of 
the orcheitra and expofed all the performers to the fight.of the 
congregation; when being recognifted by a Paduan acquaint. 
ance, diff-rences were accommodated, and he. fettled with hig 
wife at Venice for fome time. This lady, indeed, was of -the 
Xantippe kind, and being himfelf very Socratic in wifdom, vires 
tue, and patience, her reign was unmolefted by any domeitie 
war, or oppoiition to her fupremacy. 23 

4 While he was at Venice, the celebrated Veracini arrived 
in that city, whofe performance awakened an, extraordinary 
emulation in Tartini, who, though he had been thought to 
have a powerful hand, had never heard a great pliyer before, 
or conceived it poffible for the bow to have fuch varied powers 
efenergy and expreflion. He therefore quitted Venice the next 
day, and went to Ancona, in order to ftudy the ufe of the bow 
in more tranquillity, and with more convenience than at Ve~ 
nice, as-he had a place affigned him in the opera orcheftra of 
that city. 

¢ This happened in the year 1714, the year in which he dif 
covered the phenomenon ef the third found, It was here too, 
and in the carnival of the fame year, that he heard and perceiy~ 
ed the extraordinary effects of a piece of fimple recitative, which 
the mentions in his Trattato di Mufica. It was during his refi- 
dence at Ancona, that, by diligent ftudy and praétice, he ac- 

uired fufficient abilitics and reputation to be invited, in 1721, 

to the place of firft violin, and mafter of the band in the ccle- 
brated church of St. Anthony of Padua, 
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¢ By this time, his fame was fo extended that he had re- 
peated invitations from Paris and London to vifit thofe capitals ; 
but by a fingular devotion and attachment to his patron faint, 
to whom he confecrated himfelf and his inftrument, he declin- 
ed entering into any other fervice. 

¢ By the year 1728, he had made many excellent feh: lars, 
and formed a {chool, or method of practice, for the ftudents on 
the violin, that was celebrated all over Europe, and which :in- 
ereafed in fame to the end of his life.’ . 


The tenth chapter 1s on the progrefs of mufic in Germany, 
during the 17th century: but it affords little to engage at- 
tention, Keifer was one of the beft muficians of this time; 
and of thofe compofers, whofe works our hiftorian has not 
feen, he does not doubt the merit. So far as harmony, con- 
trivance, complication, and diligence could carry them, they 
were, he thinks, faperior to all other muficians- of their 
time. 


The author gives us the flate of muficin France, during 
the 17th century, in chapter xi. The lift of great muficians 
is not Numerous, nor was mufic much cultivated till the 
time of Lulli. The French, however, had, and ftill have, 
a high opinion of their own mufic. 


¢ One propofition in this book (Merfenni xxxiv.) is to en- 
quire whether the French method of finging is the bef? of ail 
pofible methods? and determines in the affirmative, not only with 
refpect to this propofition, but affirms that of all thofe he had 
heard fing into neighbouring countries, as in Spain, Germany, 
Flanders, and Italy, he had met with none who fung fo agree- 
ably asthe French. ‘ There may,” fays he, “ be now and 
then a miraculous performer in other countries, but I fpeak 
here in general.” 


None of the old French muficians is fo well known out of 
his own country, as Lulli. 


¢ On a recent examination, fays our author, of the operas 
of Lulli, I am much lefs furprited at the high favour.they ob- 
tained in France, than I ufed to be; for though the recitative 
is difagreeable to all but the natives of that kingdom, yet the 
airs, chorufes, and dances, are fo eafy and natural, that it is 
hardly poflible for a lover of. Mufic, gifted’ with a voice and 
difpokibn for finging, to hear them frequently performed, 
without remembering them. And this accounts for what I have 
often heard afferted in my youth, that the audience in the par- 
terre of a French opera-houfe, ufed to join with the perform- 
ers in finging the chorufes.’ 


The account of Lulli’s band gave occafion to mention La 
Maupin, whofe ftory is full of extraordinary character and 
incident ; but for this we muft refer. to the work. 
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The progrefs of church-mufic in England, after the death 
of Purcell, is the fubject-of the twelfth chapter. The name 
of Jeremiah Clarke is well known to all lovers of church- 
mufic ; but his compofitions were few, for hisend, in corfe- 
quence of a difappointment in love, was untimely. The 
following circumftances relating to it are fingular and worth 
tran{cribing. 


‘ Being at the houfe of a friend in the country, he found 
himfelf fo miferable, that he fuddenly determined to return to 
London; his friend obferving in his behaviour great marks of 
dejection, furnifhed him with a horfe, and a fervant to atiend 
him. In his way totown, a fit of melancholy and defpair hav- 
ing feized him, he alighted, and giving his horfe to the fervant, 
went intoa field, in the corner of which there was a pond fur- 
rounded with trees, which pointed out to his choice two ways 
of getting rid of life; but not being more inclined to the one 
- than the other, he left it to the deterinination of chance; and 
taking a piece of money out of his pocket, and toffing it in the 
air, determined to abide by its decifion; but the money falling 
on its edge in the clay, feemed to prohibit both thefe means of 
deftruétion. His mind was too much difordered to receive 
comfort or take advantage of this delay; he therefore mounted 
his -horfe and rode to London, determined to find fome other 
means of getting rid of life. And in July 1707, not many 
weeks after his return, he fhot himfelf in his own houfe in St. 
Paul’s church-yard,’ 

The bett of Clarke’s anthems is, * I will love thee,’ which 
Dr. Burney has omitted to notice, in the lift of his compo- 
fitions. 

To the account of Dr. Creighton we would add, that his 
canon,*‘ I will arife,’ one of the moft pleafing compofitions 
of this clafs, is done with good effect as an anthem, and is 
perhaps, the only thing of this compofer’s worth preferving. 
William Tucker fcarcely deferved mentioning ; but-fince our 
author and Mr. Mafon both agree that in his anthem, ‘ O.give 
thanks,’ every ‘* fyllable has its juft length,” we would re. 
queft them to look at the point, € and call upon his name :” 
they muft then retract their commendation. 

Every one has heard of Dr. Aldrich ; but we do not think 
him deferving of much praife as a mufician, except in adapt- 
ing Englith words to Latin motets, in which he was remark- 
ably fuccefsful. The movement of cariflime neque defcen- 
det, better known by the Englith words, * for he hath deli- 
vered’ in the anthem, * I am well pleafed,’ is one of the fineft 
inftances of melody and harmony, to be found in the old 
writers. The original motet, with a great many others, in 
Dr. Aldrich’s own beautiful writing, was in the poffeffion of 
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the late Mr. Kendal, who lived at the Golden-lion, Charing- 
crofs. 

Dr. Barney’s opinion of Dr. Croft; we think too unfs- 
vourable; his works are one of the great fupports of cathe- 
dral performance. The engraving of his arithems, however, 
is fo far from being £ neat or accurate,’ that the performance 
of them is almoft impratticable, from the parts not being 
fcored one under the other. | 

Dr. Green does not ftand fo high in the hiftorian’s eftima: 
tion asin that of the world in general. Whatever faults he 
might have, he certainly had alfo the merit of introdacing 
fomething like tafte into church-mufic; and there is an ele- 
gance in fome of his fongs, which will preferve them, whew 
the compofitions of fome of the great Germans and Italians; 
recorded in this work, will be funk into nothing. 

Of the late Dr. Boyce we are told that, with all his rever- 
ence for Handel, he was one of the few church com pofers; 
who neither pillaged nor fervilely imitated him. ‘ There is 
an original fterling merit,’ Dr. Burney obferves, ‘ in his pro- 
duétions, foundzd as much on the ftudy of our own old maf=- 
ters, as on the beft models of other countries, that gives to 
all his works a peculiar ftamp and character of his own for 
ftrength, clearneifs, and facility, without any mixture of ftyles 
or extraneous and heterogeneous ornaments.’ We fully agree 
in this opinion, except fo far as regards facility, which furely 
was not one of Dr. Boyce’s excellencies. With fome account 
of Mr. Stanley and Dr. Nares, the third volume concludes. — 
We hope foon to examine the fourth, and our general remarks 
fall be referved for the conclufion of thefe neceflarily extend< 


ed articles. 
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The Progreffes, and public Proceffions, of Queen Elizabeth, By 
Fobn Nichols, F.S.A. In TwoVolumes. 410. 31. 35. in 
Boards. Printed for the Editor. 


rp ue age of queen Elizabeth was in many refpects a prof- 
perous and happy one. Tlic dignity, the fplendour, and 
the firmnefs of the ‘Tudors dazzled the public eye, and made 
the different powers cf Europe tremble. At a period when the 
rights of mankind were little underftood, and when the common 
people had fcarcely efcaped from the flavery of villenage, which 
was not yet in effet abolifhed; when the nation had began to 
breathe after the wars between the houfes of York and Lan-« 
cafter, public fecurity and private eafe were bleflings which 
hid from their view the irregular exertions of prerogative, 


or the private oppreflions of purveyance. — When the vaft 
exertions 
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exertions of Philip were fruftrated, no power could difturb 
the happinefs of the queen and kingdom: the reign .was 
{pent in eafy feeurity or f{plendid feftivity. Elizabeth, aware 
of the doubts which had, duting the reign of her fifter, been 
entertained of her legitimacy, kept every queftion of her right 
or of the fucceffion at a diftance: fhe courted thofe whom fhe 
ruled with the feverity of her fathers; and flattered, when the 
thought her power might be oppofed and controlled. Civil 
liberty was undoubtedly little thought of, and imperfeétly en- 
Joyed; but, at the fame time, it muft be allowed that Eliza- 
beth ftudied the interefts of the kingdoth, and even the happi- 
nefs of her people, more fuccefsfully than any of her predecef- 
fors of the fame family. In the time of tranquillity, the {plen- 
dor of Elizabeth, and the pomp difplayed in her various pro- 
greffes through her dominions, raifed a degree of emulation 
between the different artifts and the poets of England. ‘The 
more elegant arts profited greatly by thefe events ; and though 
while tafte was little cultivated, they were loft in heavy magni- 
ficence, or encumbered by the harfh pedantry of the period; 
yet each felt the genial influence of royal. munificence. It was 
the golden age of literature and chivalry : it was the cradle of 
icience. 

The indefatigable editor of thefe volumes, inftigated, pers 
haps, by the views we have juit flated, has colleéte d the vari- 
ous defcriptions of queen Elizabeth’s proceffions, from printed 
works, unpublifhed MSS. and communications of different 
kinds. His work and notes contain many fatts relating to this 
period, which are fometimes interefling, and fometimes only 
of importance becaufe they are old. This general error of in- 
difcriminate collection pervades very commonly the publications 
of Mr. Nichols, and he lofes the praife of difcretely blotting. 
In the volumes before us, he literaliy begins ab ovo, not from 
the birth of Elizabeth, but her mother’s marriage, which 
ConnOs eafily be arranged; except on the Shaiidean fyftem, with 
her © progreffes;’ or * proceflions.” The real progreffes of 
. the queen began in 1559, and were continued till the year be- 
fore her death, which happened in 1603. Thefe are defcribed 
often with great prolixity, and illuftrated by different explana- 
tory notes; ‘The plates are taken from ancient drawings and 
engravings: they are confequently executed with fidelity ra- 
ther than elegance; fidelity, however, without the neceflary 
attention to perfpedtive. ‘The beit of thefe is the frontifpiece, 
reprefenting a yeoman of the guards attending the queen on her 
progrefs ; and the moft curious is an old map of London, where 
Covent Garden joins the country; and Spital Fields is at a 
diftance from any buildings. 

‘Vor. LXIX. Fan. 1799, BE, It 
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It is impoffible to give any particular account of proceffions, 
where thé order of arrangement and fymbols of offices are the 
chief objeéts; of entertainments, where heathen deities {peak 
verfes full of over-ftrained pedantry and fanciful allufions ; of 
perfons, whofe genealogies and intermarriages form the mott 
important fubjects of confideration. As a picture of the man- 
ners of the age, this reprefentation is curious; to an antiquary 
it is important; and, while we clofe our account of thefe vo- 
lumes, we ought to.add, that we mean not by our concifenefs 
to infinuate that the work is ufelefs; but it is of confequence 
only to a few; and they would not be contented with a fhort 
analyfis, which muft neceffarily convey but an imperfect pic- 
ture of the whole. We fhall tranfcribe, however, two letters 
from the queen, which were to us very interefling; and we 
fhall add'a fhort elegy on Elizabeth, as a f{pecimen of the ftyle 
of poetry, plentifully interfperfed in thefe volumes : 


‘A Letter from Queen Exizasetu to Lady Drury, in 1589, 
upon the Death of her Hutband. 


‘ BEE well ware, my Beffe, vou {trive not with devine or- 
dinaunce, nor grudge at irrimediable harmes, lefle you offend 
the higheft Lord, and no whitte amend the married hap. | 
Heape not your harmes where helpe ther is none; but fince 
you may not that you would, wifh that you can enjoye with 
comforte, a king for his power, and aqueene for her love, 
who loves not now to protect you when your cafe requires 
care, and minds not to omitte what ever may be bett for you 
and yours. * Your moft loving careful fovraigne, E. R.’ 


¢ Queen Evizazetu to Lady Pacer, on the Death of her 
Daughter, Lady Crompron. 


‘ (Birch MSS. 4160. 23.) 


«“ CALL to mind, good Kate, how hardly we princes can 
brook of croffing of our commands; how yreful wyll the hieft 
power be (may you be fure) when murmerings fhall be made 
of his pleafing!t will? Let Nature therefore not*hurt herfelf, 
but give plafe to the giver. Though this lefon be from a fely 
vicar, yet it is fent from a loving foveraine.” 





¢ Brittain’s Lachrime. 


¢ (Donation MSS. 4712.) 

¢ WEEPE little ifle, and for thy miftris death 
Swim in a double fea of brackifh water. 

Weepe little world ; weepe for great Elizabeth, 
Daughter of warre, for Mars himfelf begate her, 
Mother of peace, for fhe bore the latter. 

She was, and is, what can there more be faid, 
In earth the firft, in heaven the fecond maid.’ 
Moral 
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Moral and Philofophical Eftimates of the State and Faculties éf 
Man; and of the Nature and Sources of Human Happine/}: 
A Series of Dida&ic Le&ures, in Four Volumes 8vo. 1656 
Boards. White. 


E have read thefe Le€tures, in which the author efti- 

mates the ftate and faculties of man, to draw from 
thence the moft falutary initrutions, refpecting the nature 
and fource of his bappinefs, with great pleafure and probably 
_profit, We found, in them, much real knowledge, a found 
judgment, as well as a rational and folid piety ; and we can 
freely recommend them as containing the beft leffons for in- 
{uring a temporal and eternal happinefs. 

In the firft lecture, on the dignity of man, we fufpected 
that the author had gone on too fait. We always oppofed 
that gloomy cheerlefs philofophy, which deprefled the digni- 
ty of human nature, leffened her powers, and depreciated hér - 
varied faculties ; but we were not réady to believe in the per- 
fe&t freedom of man, to fuppofe the powers of the foul fo 
active and acute, as to difcriminate the thoughts from the 
principle which thinks; to be able to expatiate beyond the 
confines of its tenement of clay, and to diftinguifh always 
truth from error. Yet, when we had examined the explan4- 
tions, made a little allowance for the honeft ardor with 
which the author appeared to be animated, and, above all, faw 
the excellent ufe which he made of his pofitions, we were led to 
pardon, if not always implicitly to believe, his tenets. The 
fecond fermon, where he points out the conduct, which is in 
oppofition to the dignity of man; and the third, by what 
means Chriftianity reftores it, are admirable moral lectures, 
where morality and religion go hand in hand, and where their 
dictates are inforced from the preceding confiderations in the 
ftrongeft manner. | 


¢ A man atts inconfiftently with the lofty underftanding and 
reafon of his nature: he acts againft his own dignity, debafes 
and degrades himfelf whenever he does not cultivate his un- 
derftanding and his reafon, when he does not ufe them to thote 
purpofes for which the Creator beftowed them on him; when 
truth and error, appearance and reality, are things indifferent 
‘to him, when he is contented with fialler or more trifling 
knowledge and purfuits, than fuch as he might acquire and 
purfue by his abilities, his faculties, his fituation, by the pe- 
culiar means and opportunities he has or may have to that end. 
Where is then your dignity, O human creatures ! How does 
‘your nobility appear, if you avoid that filence and retirement 
which is fo favourable, and generally fo indiipenfably ne- 
ceffary to continued reflection ; ; you who benumb your fpiris 
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by an unceafing round of diffipation, diftraftion, and tumul- 
tuous pleafure; who felcom attain to any clear and intimate 
con{cioufnefs of yourfelies and your condition; who feldom 
‘exercife yourfelves in c nfideration or reftection, turn your 
thoughts conftantly more without than within; exift more 
by the opinions and judgements of others, than live in that 
felf-fentiment which is the neceffary concomitant of habitual 
meditation? Where is your dignity, how does your no- 
bility appear, you who reft merely in what you fee, and hear, 
and feel, who fo feldom inauire into the caufes and grounds, 
and views of things ; and, like the beafts of the field, are oc- 
‘cupied in enjoying the prefent moments, forgetful of the paft, 
and lofing fight of the future? Where is your dignity, how 
does your nobility appear? you who find it fo difficult to raife 
yourlelves above vifible and earthly things, who fo foon feel 
weary and difgufted of any ferious reflection on God and re- 
ligion, on duty and virtue, on death and immortality, on the 
vocation and the,important concerns of man; to whom ratio- 
nal piety, that nobleft elevation of the human mind, is fo little 
agreeable and pleafant, and are more delighted with what af- 
fects and flatters the fenfes, than with any communications with 
the world of {pirits, and with Ged, the Father of all fpirits ?? 


We are forry that we have not room for the whole of this 
very able and fpirited addrefs. 

Chriflianity reftores the dignity of man, by placing our 
conduct towards God in the fulleft light ; by fhowing our re- 
lation to God, and difplaying his anxious care and watchful 
providence: it fhows what the nature of man is capable of, 
and points out a future flate, raifing us above the creatures 
of a moment, to the profpects of a happy immortality. Our 
author’s peroration, when from thefe premifes he exhorts 
man to be a Chriftian, may be read with fatisfa&tion and con- 
-widtion. . ‘ 

The other eftimates in the firft volume are on the value of 
human life, of health, riches, honour, fenfual and fpiritual 
pleafures, and on devotion. As we cannot follow the author 
particularly, on each of thefe fubjects, we fhall extra& fome 
of his obfervations on fenfual pleafures. 


‘ Innocent fenfual pleafures contribute likewife to the more 
clofely connecting mankind with each other, and the improve- 
ment of focial hfe.. Social pleafure draws all within the {phere 
of its operation to it; brings every part of it nearer together. 
Ail mutual.y give and receive, ‘interchangeably beftow and en- 
joy ; every man contribures more or lefs to the pleafures of the 
reft ; and this muft render them alk fenfible of their reciprocat 
dependency, and their mutual wants, and thereby make them 
more valuablé.and more dear to each other. 

‘ Innocent feofual pleafure, and the focial enjoyment of it, 
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aifo mitigates all afperity in the judgments and manners of 
men; makes men perceive more goodneis, more pleafant and 
amiable qualities in each other; gives even virtue a brighter 
afpect, to prudence a more chearful mien, thus gains more pro- 
felytes to both, and procures them both a larger and more un- 
impeded operation, _ 

¢ Innocent fenfual pleafure expands the heart with benevo- 
lence towards all men, caufes us to take greater inrereit in every 
thing about us, makes us feniible to the wants of others, and 
may frequently excite us to many beneficent and general actions. 
No man that is worthy the nae of man, that has fentiments 
of humanity about him, but is more ready to help his brethren, 
and to do them good, when he feels his own good fortune and 
happinefs, and is pleafed and chearful in the enjoyment of ir.’ 


The fecond volume is-on the value of fenfibility, of virtue 
and religion ; on that of our fouls, of the dottrine of immor- 
tality ; of our abode in this world; and on {piritual expe- 
riences. 

The le&ure on fenfibility is an admirable one; and our au, 
thor’s diftinQion between fenfitivenefs and fenfibility, very 
jaft. The former is that more animal paflion, whichis drawn 
forth by a fight of aétual fuffering; the latter that emotion of 
the foul, raifed bythe contemplation of fomething beyond the 
prefent view, when patient fortitude, refignation under af- 
fliction, a€tive benevolence, or zealous affe€tion in the ex- 
tremeit diftrefs, is confpicuous, independent of any particular 
appearances. Our author diftinguifhes the trae fenfibility 
from that fpecies which is falfe, and, like a Chriftian prea- 
cher, leads us to the moft brilliant example of true fenfibility 
in our Saviour... He wept, but he healed; he felt, but his 
feelings did not delay his compaflionate afliflance; in his 
utmoft extremity, his cares were anxioufly alive for his mo- 
ther, and * the difciple whom he loved,’ 

In the le&ture on the value of virtue, the preacher (for in 
reality thefe eftimates are fermons) fhows, that it is fuperior 
to every other blefling formerly examined, and goes on to 
prove, that Chriftian virtue is the firft {pecies of it. 

¢ Chriftian virtue is not an accidental, tranfient effect of 
particular thoughts and emotions, but the effect and refult of 
the whole thinking and fenfitive fyftem. Its force and duration 
is not dependent on this or that particular idea, but on an in- 
tire indivilible confequeoce of the grandelt and moft exalted 
truths. It yrounds itfelf on all that Chriflianity tells us of 
God, his attributes, his providence, his conduct towards us, 
and particularly of his love and clemency to weak, and finful, 
and guilty creatures; on all that ic difcovers’ to us of our nie 
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ture, our origin, our vocation, the general judgment, and the 
future remuneration ; on all it teaches us concerning Jefus, of 
his great bufinefs upon earth, of his affiftance to mankind, of 
h's holy. life and beneficial death, of his connection with us, of 
his dominion over us, of his love towards us, and of his fpirit 
in us.’ : 

The fubjeé& of {piritual experiences may ftartle the cool and 
philofophical reader, and lead him to fufpeét, that the author 
draws near to the confines of enthufiafm. When we confider- 
ed the warmth of fome of his religious expreffions we had 
fimiliar apprehenfions ; but they were without foundation. 
Evidence, he obferves, refts chiefly on teftimony; and the 
evidence of our religion is in part of this kind; but, befides 
teflimony, our reafon and judgment are often neceffary to 
reconcile-difcordant accounts, to conneét them with other 
truths, orto draw important confequences from them. | In- 
dependent, however, of all, he thinks we have the teftimony 
of an internal feeling, which tells us, that weare'right from 
the calm and tranquility we experience; an experimental 
conviction of the truth of religion, from the confidence we 
feel in following its dictates. This our author thinks is the 
meaning of what is recorded in our Saviour’s life, John vii, 
17. which he has chofen for a text or a motto to this Eftimate. 
He, in the iabfequent part of the ledture, examines the nature 
and quality of this experimental conviction, and gives fome 
rules to prevent our being mifled by its femblance. 

The third volume contains eftimates of the value of focial 
and public worhhip ; of folitade ; of focial, bufy, anda country 
life; of trade and commerce ; domeftic happinefs ; friendthip; 
civil and’ religious liberty. We are forry, that we are obliged 
to pafs over thefe fubjeéts without an extrac or an analyfis ; 
but, while we met with much that was pleafing and initrudtive, 

- we found it not eafy to enlarge on every part; and the 
laft Eftimate ‘ftruck us fo forcibly, that we withed to fay a 
little more on it than we could have done, if we had been 
more particular on the others. 

The preacher is the idolater of liberty, and it is a fubje& 
with which every heart is warmed, when led to contemplate 
it. Our author diftinguifhes accurately what true liberty is; 
diftinguifhes it from a reftlefs anarchy, a querulous impatience, 
or an excentric fchifm. He fays,- and with propriety, that 
it is the natural ftateof man. We have never oppofed a po- 
fition of this kind: we are all of the fame f{pecies ; but vari- 
ous differences of mind and body he allows, produce fubor- 
dination, dependence, and a variety of relations. ‘It ought 
not, however, to produce tyranny ; and when we have faid, 
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that there is no more powerful defpotifm than that of a ftrong 
mind over a weak one, it means only the difference of power, 
but doves not juitify the abufe of it. Ina ftate of freedom, 
the adtivity and perfection of the mental powers are at their 
higheft pitch: liberty is the parent of arts, of public and pri- 
vate profperity; it is favourable to virtue ; fecures from fer- 
vility ; is the firmeft fupport of the dignity of man and the 
Chriftian. All thefe topics our author particularly enlarges 
on; and the knowledge of thefe facts muft, influence 
our conduét. If we love liberty, we fhould promote it; if 
it is advantageous to man in his focial ftate; if the powers of 
his mind and_ body expand to their greateft perfection undeg 
its influence, we fhould, by every means in our power, cherifh 
and advance it, 


¢ Laftly, the more liberty ye enjoy, the more let it effe& 
thit good which it is able and ought to produce. If you may 
worfhip God after your own principles ; then worfhip him wita 
fo much the greater chearfulnefs and ardour; then adore him 
fo much the more in fpirit and in truth, with underfanding 
and fentiment. Are you allowed to think and to judge for your- 
felves in religious matters; then reflect fo much the more on 
thofe important concerns ; then let it be fo much the more your 
moft pleafant employment to explore and to know them ; then 
endeavour the more to give folidity to your faith. Woeto him 
whom freedom tq think, whom libcity of religion and con- 
{cience, renders indifferent to religioa and truth, or inattentive 
to the voice of confcience!— 


¢—Do you enjoy civil liberty ; then obferve the laws of the 
ftate and of the fociety towhich you belong, with fo much the 
readier and ftri¢tcr obedience ; forthe maintenance and obfer- 
vance of the laws is the ground of all freedom. Promote: the 
welfare of that ftate, ot that fociety, with fo much the more 
zeal, as it is rhe more intimately connected with you: own, a3 
you may and muft have fo much the more influence on its 
profperity, as you find and enjoy in it fo much the more pro- 
tection and peace, fecurity and happmefs. ‘Think and aét in 
ail refpeéts with fo much the more liberality and public fpirit, 
as you fo far exalted above the ftate of flavery.’-— 


The Ef_imates in the fourth volume are of the value of 
learning; of more enlightened times; of fufferings and tri- 
bulations ; of a good reputation; of converiion from a bad 
courfe of life; and of human happinefs itfelf. This volume 
contains alfo, under the fame title, rvles for rightly appreciat- 
ing the value of things; difcourfes on the vanity of all earth. 
ly things, on the moral character of Jefus Chrift, on the imi- 
tation of the example of Jefus and on the paftoral office. 
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Of thefe the Eftimates of more enlightened times, the dif- 
courfe on the moral charatter of Jefus Chrift and on the paf- 
toral office were to us particularly interefting; but they offer 
nothing that we could extra& with a defign of giving any 
very different view of thefe volumes from that which our 


readers will entertain from the other parts of our article. We 





have faid enough, we hope, to recommend the perufal of the 
whole; and, if we were to add any general encomium on the 
author, who we fuppofe is a clergyman of the church of 
England, it would be only to repeat the commendations that 
we have already had occafion to beftow on particular parts of 
his work. 





Accounts and Extrads of the Manufcripts in the Library of the 
King of France. (Continued from Vol. LXViII. p. 219.) 


Ww: return to this interefting catalogue with pleafure. 
The firft article of the fecond volume is entitled ‘ The 
Book of the wandering Stars,’ containing the hiftory * of 
Egypt and Cairo,’ by the Scheik, Shemfedden Mohammed- 
Ben-Abilforour al Bakarial Sadki. This account is given 
by M, Sylvefier de Sacy. The Arabian author, who lived 
about the year 1596, has pubhifhed many other works, and 
among thefe an hiftory of the Ottomans, and the moft re- 
markable revolutions of Egypt. The fubjeé& of this manu- 
fcript is mentioned particularly by M. de Sacy in his-recapi- 
tulation of the title of the different chapters; but he dwells 
‘only on afew of them, The author begins with the moit ancient 
inhabitants of Egypt, and the origin of the name of this 
‘country among the Arabians.. He fpeaks of its extent, of 
the ancient kings of Egypt before the time of the caliphs, 
and of the governors appointed by thefe princes. M. de 
Sacy. paffes over the hiftory of the Fatimites, the Ayoubites 
and the Mamaluks, to proceed to the conquefts of Selim I, 
and to the hiftory of Egypt, under the government of the 
Turks. This hiftory forms the moft confiderable portion of 
the prefent very extenfive account. 

Selim conquered Egypt in 1517, after taking poffeffion of 
Syria, and trufted the government to the pacha Khaiibeg. 
This celebrated country was continually agitated by the dif- 
‘turbances, troubles, and revolts ottahoied by the tyranny 
and plunder of Khairbeg and his fucceflors, or their officers, 
“who were often changed, either from the fufpicious jealoufy 
of the Porte, or the affaflinations, which were the confequences 
‘of their crimes. ‘They were monfters, who do not deferve 
that their names fhould be preferved in the page of hiftory, 
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Inthe fabfequent part, the author treats of the different dif- 
triéts of Fgypt, the number of its towns and villages, its pro- 
dudtions, manufaétures, natural hiftory, and ceconomy. In the 
_* Account,’ the author, as we have faidchiefly confines himfelf 

to a genefal idea of what is cots #5 the different chap- 
ters, fince it would be otherwife neceflary to tranflate the 
work entirely; bat the academicians will find occafion to 
recur to different intereiting fubje&ts, in giving account of 
other manuf{cripts. 

M. de Sacy enlarges farther on» the aftronomical and 
aftrological calendar of the Egyptians, from month to 
month, according to the order and manner of fowing the 
grain ; on fome canals; on the Nile and on the ceremonies 
dbferved on opening the dyke of the great canal. All thefe 
details, colleéted by a native and an eye-witnefs, muft be 
preferable to the beft accounts of our travellers. Some of the 
faéts are of great importance to the antiquary, for there are 
local cuftoms which continue to exift in the eaftern climes, 
without being changed by accidents or revolutions. We fhall 
extract a pafflage from the natural and ceconomical hiltory of 


Egypt. 


‘ We find in Egypt, horfes, affes, and excellent mules. 
There are two kinds of horfes peculiar to that province ;. the 
one called fafrani, the other whoie hair is of a corneliaa Colour. 
Studs was formerly erected, to whofe fupport the funds of 
land had been appropriated, which annually produced)300,000 
pieces of gold. The mines of Egypt are mines of gold and 
filver;.a mine of emeralds higher up than. Afwan,. mines of 
nitre, of alum, and of baram; quarries of black.marble in the 
mountain near Suez, yellow marble and red, marble in Upper 
Epypt, and mines of grey and white falt.; the latter called /z/- 
tani is found in the environs of the lake Menzalé. Mines. of 
natron are alfo feen in Egypt: whatever is thrown into thofe 
mines, is converted into .natron. After drawing from a pit 
feveral hundred wight, it continually fills itfelf'up again, and 
no veftige can be perceived the next day, of the void made in 
it. Thefe mines-contain a kind of a flone called maffawic, that 
is, toothpicker, in the infide of which there is fomething 
which, if-moved, produces a noife. Thefe ftones are an ex- 
cellent prefervative to women fubject to mifcarriages; it fuf- 
fices that they carry any. about them to efcape thofe accidents : 
thus they prevent the abortiun of mares, and the untimelinefs 
of the fruits of the palm tree. Lime-ftone (felfidadj) are alfo 
found in a lake near Afwan; and at Okfor they make pottery 
of a peculiar earth called fikaa.’ 


The title of the fecond account we fhall tranfcribe at 
length, 
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‘ Inftructions, given to Moreau de Wiffant, chamberlain, 
Peter Roger de.Lyflac, mafter of the houfhould to the duke of 
Anjou, &c, Relation of the embafly of Arnaut d’Efpagne, 
lord of Montefpan, fenechal of Carcaffone, &c. Rekation of 
the embafly of Migon de Rochefort, lord de la Pomerade, &c, 
By M. Gaillard” *" . | 


, We fnd in this extra&, three relations of embaffies fent by 
Louis I. duke of Anjou, brother of Charles V. king of France. 
The firft was fent to Henry king of Caftille; the fecond to 
the fame Henry and to John king of Portugal ; the third to 
Hugh, judge of Arborea, fovereign of a part of Sardinia. Thefe 
‘pieces are taken from the manufcript marked 8448 in folio, 
calf, lettered * Embaflies’, No.2z, of the manufcripts of Baluze. 
The object of thete embaflies, whofe authors’ names are par- 
ticularly mentioned, was to obtain the affiftance of the fove- 
reigns to whom they were fent to reconquer the iflands of 
Majorca and Minorca, ufurped by the king of Arragon. 
Thefe iflands belonged to. the duke of Anjou, in confequence 
of the marchionefs of Montferrat. having ceded all her rights 
in-them to Louis, in return for the effects, profits, and ho- 


nours, which the laft king of Minorca had received from the | 


duke, and in confideration of the family-conneftion, or what 
was probably of, more importance, an equivalent of money 
and lands. Of thefe embafhes, hiftorians have taken no 
notice ; and the manufcript is on this account very curious. 
The anfwer of the king of Caftille was flattering: he pro- 
mifed much, but did nothing., The judge of Arborea re- 
ceived the ambafladors with haughtinefs, and his anfwer was 
harfh and:fevere: he had before concluded a treaty with the 
duke, who had not fulfilled hisengagements. The ambafla- 
‘dors explained the reafons of the deficiency ; but he replied 
hauchtily.; and to other obfervations, not a little harfh, he 
fubjoins the following fpirited ones. 


¢ IT have feen his falfe and frivolous new offers, of entering 
into war with Arragon, with whom he may have, or may not 
have any war; it matters not to me.. Let every. one tranfact 
his affairs after a better example. The Arragonians and Ca- 
talans are._my enemies; I have made war on them thefe twelve 
years, like my father, without any help, but that of God and 
the bleffed Virgin, in protection of my right, and that of my 


fubjedis. I fhall continue it without any other affiftance. I de- 
ceive no body, andI am never twice deceived. I want neither 
the duke of Anjou, who having once fhewn himfelf perfidious, 
muft be fuppofed always fo; nor of any other power. Let 
princes deceive one another, fince this {port anfwers their pur- 
pofe. I wifh the alliance of none ; I am fufficient alone for my 


defence and my revenge.’ 


From 
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From the fame manufcript we have a relation of the death 
of Richard king of England, and we could have wifhed to 
have found fome account of its author, or its era*. It is 
‘ remarkable, that this manufcript gives the fame defcription 
of this event, in almoft the fame words with Shak{peare, 
who copied Holinfhed in many parts of the play, almoft ver. 
bally. If our memory does not fail us, the fcenes of the 
king’s death are among thefe copies of Holinfhed, and they 
are equally faithful tranfcripts of this MS. 


¢ It is remarkable,’ fays the author of the MS. that all the 
kings of England, who have efpoufed princeffes. of France, 
have been hated by their fubjects, and have come to an unfor- 
tunate end: witnefs Edward II. Richard JI. Henry VI. and 
Charles I, This is not our defcription of thofe hiltorical fin- 
gularities for which we are at a lofs to account; but the na- 
tural effect of a very obvious caufe. It arifes from the rivalry 
and national hatred of the two countries,: from the difference 
of conftitution, manners, and principles of government, and 
from the fear, whether founded or not, that a French princefs 
would inftil into a king of England the defire of rendering 
himfelf abfolute, and point out to him the way of becoming 
fo.’ 


¢ An account of the manufcripts in the king’s library, num- 
bered 5962 and 5063, containing the hittory of the reigns of 
Charles VI!, and Louis XI. by Amelgard, a prince of Liege, 
By M, du. Theil.’ 

Thefe reigns are diftinguifhed by the misfortunes of France, 
and by the cautious fanguinary character of Louis XI. Our 
academician has carefully compared the narrative of Amel- 
gard with that of cotemporary hiftorians, as well as fome 
modern authors, and has aexioufly pointed out, whatever 
variety or novelty appears in the manufcript; fo that this ex- 
tract will fave the hiftorical enquirer much trouble, We 
fhall copy only the obfervation of .Amelgard, refpecting the 
inconvenience of the ftanding army eftablifhed by Charles 
VII, and compofed of companies of artillery and free archers : 
it is almof prophetic. 

¢ Probably the author, viewing the ats of violence, tyran- 
ny, and exa¢tion, that were exercifed in the ‘reign of Louis 


XI. perhaps too, fearing that the example given in France 
might foon be followed in the ftates of the duke of Burgundy, 





* The date 1399, in the title, refers to the death of Richard; and the 
events of the embailies mentidned in the laf artick, happened in 1378. 
Thefe different relations were therefore probably written foon after the 
events, and Holinfhed flourifhed in the middle of the 16th century. He 
died jn 1581. 
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in whole welfare he was much more interefted,. faw that whilft 
this eftabliflument.contributed to ftrengthen the prince againtt 
the enterprifes of foreign enemies, it had at the fame time fur- 
nifhed him with the means of enflaving his fubjeéts, with a 
pretext too plaufible, and unfortunately always fubfifting, of 
impofing arbitrary tributes, and the force neceflary to levy 
contributions.’ 


Amelgard was a cotemporary, and furnifhes many anecdotes 
of the Englifh invafion of France, and of the bitter enmity 
between the French and Englifh. Even the {peech of Henry 
previous to -the battle of Agincourt, though political, is full — 
of the certain deftraction which will await his foldiers,:if 
they do not conquer; but we fufped& this fpeech was coms 
pofed by Amelgard. We are furprifed, that this manufcript 
efcaped the accurate enquiries of Rapin, Our author con- 
fiders Joan of Arc as infpired; but, befides this weaknefs 


of his period, he is not free from feveral little errors. 
¢ An-account of a Swedifh manufcript in the king’s library, 


No, '°224 entitled, Chronicon regum Suecia fcriptum al Olag 


Petri fratre Laurentii Trici, primi poil reformationem archie- 
pifeopi, qui vixit. circa annum ig20. By M, de Keralio.’ 


The Swedihh author feems to have adopted all the fables. of 
antiquity, without examination ; but in the middle ages,’ he 
appears more exa&t. This venerable prelate blames the.con- 
queits of the ancient Swedes and Danes; and fees, in the vic- 
tors, only agroupe of murderers and of tyrants, who captured 
cities and provinces, to whieh they had no right, and took 
from many millions their property and their lives.. We {till 
continue to think like the archbifhop, and to act like the an- 
cient Swedes and Danes.—Tantus amor terre! ‘There is 
nothing particularly interefting i the extract which concludes 
at the year 1520. 

¢ An account of a manufcript in the king’s library, No. 
178, among the manuferipts of Brienne, entitled,. A criminal 


Procefs againt Robert de Artois, count de Beaumont, a pecr 
of France, By M. del Averdy.’ 

This manufcript contains many criminal proceffes in eigh- 
teen volumes folio, which M. de l’Averdy promifes to give 
an account of in fucceflion, ‘The procefs carried on againtt 
Robert d’ Artois was the caufe of many bloody wars in France, 
and this relation is confequently interefting to the French 
hiitorians. M.de l’Averdy firit.mentions the manner in which 
the account is given by hiitorians:: he then adds the particu- 
lars taken from the manufcript, and points out the variations, 
as wellas the difference between the criminal proceffes of that 
period, and thofe of the prefent time. 


.© The hiftory of the Atabek princes in Syria, by Aboul- 
hafaa 
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hafan- Aly, furnamed Azz-eddin, fon of Al-athir-al- Degezeri* 
called Ebn-al-athir, or Ben-al-a: Kir, a writer of the thirteenth 
century of the Chriftian era. By M.de Guignes.,’ 


There is no title to the manufcript from which the extrac 
before us is taken: it contains the hiftory of the princes, | 
who have reigned in Syria, from about the year of our Lord 
1094 to 1210. ‘Though the caliphs flill exifted, their power 
was no more ; and they were only prieits, obliged to add their 
fanction to the events of a fuccefsful war. The Seljouc 
Turks, the aborigines of Turkeftan, took poffefiion of this 
empire, and beftowed the government of different provinces, as 
fiefs, on thofe who had been their flaves, and were emancipated 
and trufted; thefe were the Atabeks, and though they ac- 
knowledged ‘the authority of the Seljoucide Sultan, they were 
not lefs abfolute in their own provinces, which they bequeath- 
ed to their children, on paying the defpot a proper ac- 
knowledgment. Such were Zenghi and Noureddin, fo often 
fpoken of in the hiftory of our Crufades. In this work, we 
often fee them contending with the Franks, bat we fee alfo 
the Franks formerly eftablifhed in Syria, that is a fubfequent 
to the firft Crufade, joining with thefe muffelmen princes, to 
oppofe the attempts of the later Crufaders, This union check- 
ed the emperor Conradein 1147. 

We do not find, in the tranflation, the following extra&; by 
fome accident it feems to have been omitted.— An account of 
a manufcript in the king’s library No. 1746, entitled John 
Canabutza, fon of Magifter to the lord of A2nos and of Sa- 
mothrace, by the baron of St. Croix. Such at leaft is the 
tranflation of the Greek-title, given in this differtation. The 
author, who is a Cretan, purpofes to defcribe the emigra- 
tions of the aborigines of Greece. He follows faithfully 
the recital of Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, and finifhes his de- 
{cription by the voyage of Aineas and the-origin of Rome. 
In along introduction, on the origin of feiences, of arts, and 
legiflation, he pretends, that, by'ftudying chemiftry, that 
myflerious and facred fcience, we may expeét to difcover the 
tranfmutation of metals and the philofophers ftone. Cleo- 
patra, Juftinian and fome others obtained, he thinks, thefe 
advantages from it. 





Ay Expofttion, Critical, Do&rinal, and Praétical, of the 7 
fenbly?s Shorter Catechifz; delivered in a Series of Sabbath= 
Evening Lefures, By Michael Arthur, in three — Fol. f. 
Svo. 4s. fewed. “Buckland. 


I T has unfortunately happened, that thofe formularies de- 
figned to inftrué children in the principles of Chriftianity 
and mortals, have contributed to perplex and confufe, inftead 
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of informing and interefting them. The fault is as much ig 
the form as in the early intrufion of thefe forms, while the 
mind is yet unable to proceed beyond a fimple or a fenfible 
idea. If it be alledged that, by the affiftance of the me- 
mory, at this éarly period ftrong and ative, the mind is 
ftored with infiru€tion, which it may employ on a future oc- 
cafion, we can only regret that this power is exercifed about 
abfira&t, and often unintelligible propofitions. We mean 
not to fall into all the vifionary reveries of Rouffeau; but we 
could wifh the catechifms of the church and the affembly to be 
rendered more clear and intelligible ; at the fame time, they 
fhould not be taught at fo early a period. What was proper 
in the infancy of Chriftianity, and of the Reformation, may 
be very inexpedient in better times. 

Mr. Arthur fpeaks highly in praife of the Affembly’s 
Shorter Catechifm ; but to us, it appears full of abftracted 
ideas and reafoning, loofe and uncertain propofitions, as well 
as abftrufe reprefentations. He will not confider us as bigots, 
when we obferve that the Catechifm of our own church is 
faulty in the fame refpetts. While we acknowledge fo much, 
we muft own, that each is free from the imputations thrown 
on it, and which our author endeavours to obviate in his in- 
troduction. His explanations too, in the rational and practi- 
cal difcourfes contained in this volume, in general are clear 
and diftin&: we found them fometimes a little too copious, 
a fault which Tully has told us is more often the occafion of 
obfcurity than the real intricacy of the fubject. Mr. Arthur 
follows the order of the Catechifm, and proceeds in this 
volume fo far as ‘ Jefus Chrift the only Redeemer.’ His 
opinions are confequently thofe of the Calvinifts, 

It is not neceffary to follow our author minutely in an 
analyfis,.or even in an enumeration of the fubjeéts, which 
will fo readily occur to thofe acquainted with the Afiembly’s 
Catechifm. We fhall add a fhort extract as a f{pecimen of 
his manner ; and our readers will perceive that it partakes a 
little of the peculiarities of a fect. 


¢—In.an efpecial manner is holy providence verfant about 
the church, which, though not of the world, is init. Were 
we to review the hiftory of the church, from her firft ereGion 
to the prefent period, and trace the various interpofitions of 
rovidence in her behalf, what a diverfified fcene would exhi- 
bit itfelf, and what a variegated profpect would open to us ! 
Often, indced, has providence worn a frowning afpe& upon 
the church. Sometimes fhe has almoft evanifhed and difappear- 
ed. Once was fhe, and religion in her, in fuch a low ftate, 
that a prophet of the Lord imagined that he was the only wit- 
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nefs God had on earth. 1 Kings xix. 10. Once was the church 
of the New Teftament in fuch a low fituation, that the wit- 
nefles were reduced to two, and even thefe two were flain. 
Rev. xi. 7.. The enemy, no doubt, thought he had accom- 
plithed his deffgn, and obtained his wifh. But, had the church 
become extinct ? Was religion totally banifled from the world ? 
No. What the apoftle of the Gentiles faid with regard to the 
period in which he lived, the friends of religion in every age 
can fay, even at this prefent time there is a remnant according te the 
éledion of grace. Rom. xi. 5. By a wonderful train of provi- 
dential occurrences has the church been brought into great dif- 
trefs; and by a feries of providential events no lefs furprifing, 
has deliverance been wrought for her. Often has this bu jh 
burned, but never has been confumed. The very means which 
the enemy has ufed for the deftruction and ruin of the church, 
has an over-ruling providence rendered fubfervient to her edi- 
fication and enlargement.’ 





Fa&s relating to the Rev. Dr. White’s Bampton Leures. By 
the Rev. R. B. Gabriel, D.D. 8v0. 158. 6d. Bell. 


A Letter to R. B. Gabriel, in anfwer to Fads, relating to the 
Rev. Dr. White’s Bampton Lediures, by a Member of one of 
the Univerfitics. 8v0. 15. 6d. Gardner. 


fn Appeal to the Members of the Univerfity of Oxford, relating te 
Dr. White's Bampton Le@ures, by No Academic. 8vo. 15. 
6d. Kearfley. 


HEN an author has obtained great honours and valuable 
emoluments as the reward‘ of his genius, his induftry, 

and learning, it is painful to hear that the honours were unde- 
ferved, and the emoluments unjuftly bellowed. Deception is 
at all times difagreeable ; and the mind is never left in fo un- 
eafy a ftate as in that fufpence which intervenes between the 
fufpicion and proof of an impofition. Soon after Mr. Badcock’s 
death, whifpers were circulated that. he had greatly affifted Dr. 
White in the compofition of the Bampton Le@tures: thefe fuf- 
picions were foon raifed to certainties; and, inftead of affift- 
ance, the whole was next faid to be the work of Mr. Badcock. 
Paragraphs of a fufpicious tendency and an equivocal’ origin 
appeared in the newfpapers ; and Dr. Gabriel, feemingly drawn 
out by reflections, in this fhape, was induced to declare, that 
he had ‘ proofs in his poffeffion, to juftify the opinion,’ he had 
« ever entertained of Dr. White’s particular obligations to Mr. 


,Badcock.’ This cautious expreflion might bear any interpreta- 


tion, and it was confequently conftrued by each perfon accord- 
ing to his opinions and connexions. At laft Dr. Gabriel, in 
the pamphlet before us, produces thofe proofs on which his 
opinion 
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opinion was founded. But we mutt premife, as literary mens 
a few refleétions, to afcertain what degree of affiftance an author 
may obtain, without fufpicion of appropriating, too liberally, 
the thoughts of another. 

There are probably very few works in which ho one but the 
reputed author was concerned. Each perfon, we believe, fhows 
his compofitions to a literary friend, either in their progrefs, or 
after their completion, and avails himfelf of his advice, and often 
of his afliftance. The great queftion is, how much affiftance can 
be given without injuring the author’s fame or his title to the 
compofition? and it can be only refolved in this way: if the 
author’s own fhare be fo confiderable that the greater part is 
undifputed, his literary reputation. cannot fuffer; if the ar- 
rangement, the original thoughts, the plan of the whole, and 
the execution of thefe undifputed parts be not unworthy of the 
charaéter which the work has attained, the affiftance cannot be 
ftyled improper, or can any merit be detracted by the difco- 
very. If this criterion of judgment be allowed, and we think 
it perfectly accurate, on thefe grounds we fhall proceed to the ex- 
amination of Dr. White’s and Mr. Badcock’s claims. 

The firt Letter, printed as ‘a Fa,’ fhows clearly that 
 jiterary afiftance only was required,’ and this afliftance is ex- 
prefsly limited to Lecture 1ft, 7th, and 8th, or, as it ftands in 
the printed copy, the gth. It appears from the fecond Letter, 
that this language is inaccurate, for Dr. White only wanted an 
“ introduGion’ to his ‘ Remarks,’ (p. 26) ; and in the third Let- 
ter, p. 27. it appears that Dr. White wrote a great part of the 
fecond Le&ture at Southmolton: is it probable that he would 
not have done fomething to the firft? that they had not at leaf 
concerted it together, and that the whole plan was not finifhed, 
except the compliment to the univerfity? With thefe * Faéts’ 
in our hands, let us read the firft Sermon. It is an admirable 
one; and, indeed, what could not Mr. Badcock and Dr. White 
have effected with a mafterly fuperiority? If we look nearer, 
there is an evident mixture of two different flyles. We can 
trace Dr. White’s more nervous and energetic language in dif 
ferent parts, but particularly from page 41*: Mr. Badcock’s 
language flows with a more polifhed luxuriance. Of this Lec- 
ture, then, we cannot allow Mr. Badcock more than one half, or 
at moi two thirds; and Dr. White’s fhare is not inferior, in 
force of thought, judgment, cr expreffion, to Mr. Badcock’s. 

The fecond Sermon is confeffedly Dr. White’s; and, though 
we may trace the pen of his friend in occafionally rounding a 





* We qu:te from the firft edition of the Bampton Leétures, as it pros 
bab!y coincides more with the original form, tu which the Letters refer. 
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petiod, and perhaps in one or two feparate paragraphs, yet the 
whole is fo much his own, as to be a fufficient foundation for 
eftablithing his chara&ter. It is animated and. perfpicuous in its 
language ; comprehenfive and able in its defign and execution. 

The third Ledture feems to have been altered from the ftate in 
which itwas preached; but it was probably altered by Dr. White. 
We have his exprefs information (Facts, p. 28), that the latter 
part of the Sermon'is written by Mr. Badcock. Where he cer- 
tainly began is at the beginning of p. 113 of the Sermons. If 
the former Sermon is a lafting monument of Dr, White’s abili- 
ties, this is no lefs a proof of the acutenefs of Mr. Badcock’s 
comprelenfion, the extent of his knowledge, and the force of 
his judgment. Dr. White drew, however, the outline recorded 
in the Facts, and it is fingularly able and comprehenfive. Mr. Bad- 
cock followed it, flightly varying the order. Different heads 
will be found enlarged on in pages 114, 117, 1g, 118, 126, 
132, and 133 refpectively. ‘The obfervations on Mr. Gibbon 
are, as Dr. White requefted, brilliant and mafterly; but they 
have been often quoted, and are well known. Nothing more 
occurs in the correfpondence except an acknowledgment (Let- 
ter IV. p. 31.) of valuable communications during the courfe 
of the preaching. Some remarks on the Chriftian part of the 
work are requefted in Letter V. p. 33, and ¢ friendly and ef- 
fential fervices’ fpoken of in Letter VI. p. 35. 

The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sermons are allowed to be Dr; 
White’s ; and we believe them to be pr apie fo, if we ex- 
cept a few parenthetical pages in the fifth. On thefe his cha- 
racter may, we think, be refled; and we hefitate not to con- 
clude, on our former principles, that the author of thefe Ser- 
mons merits the diftinguifhed rank in the republic of letters, 
which Dr. White by this volume had attained. 

The feventh Sermon was certainly written by Mr. Badcock, 
with the exception of a few paragraphs, which appear to be 
added by Dr. White, though the fubitance, as appears front 
Letter I. was derived from the Profeffor. The eighth and ninth, 
whatever may have heen the original intentions, were written 
apparently in conjunction.. We cannot trace Mr. Badcock alone, 
through many fucceflive pages. Itis certainly not the criterion 
of diftinétion that the one wrote what related to Chriftianity ; 
the other what refpe€ted Mahomet and his impofitions ; fince, in 
Letter V. where Dr. White requefts the affiftance of notes, to 
the Chriftian part, he fends a marked copy: Mr. Badcock did 
not wait that affiftance> if it were what he himfelf had written. 

The circumftantial and fubordinate proofs are very trifling. 
Mr. Badcock, irritated by the Profeffor’s neglect, and the 
trifling circumftance relating to a fermon, fpoke of his being 
VoL, LXIX. Faz. 1790. : ¥ the 
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the author of a very confiderable part of the Bampton Leé&uré,- 
to Mr. Hutton, and to fir John Chichefter. We all know the 
different impreffions which the manner of fpeaking, and thé 
temper of the fpeaker, make : we know now alfo, from authen= 
tic papers, that he fpoke with little reflection, or his words 
were recollected imperfeétly. ‘Thofe who were beft acquainted 
with Mr. Badcock will be of the former opinion. 

In this review we have allowed every thing which‘ Dr. Ga- 
briel has faid, and even added, from internal evidencé, to his 
« Facts.” — What, then; muft be our conclufions? Four 
Sermons, the fecond, the fourth, the fifth, and the fixth are 
almoft exclufively Dr. White’s: of the firft and third he wrote 
nearly one half: th the eighth and ninth his fhare is very con- 
{picuous. Of the Sermons written by Mr. Badcock, the plan 
originated from Dr. White, as- appears from the fame evi- 
dence, which proves any affiftance, except’ in one inftance. 
We think then we have fhown that the greater fhate of thefe 
Le€tures is undifputed. The arrangement, the original thoughts, 
the plan of the’whole, and the execution of thefe undifputed 
parts meritthe higheft charaéter; and, if produced in another 
work, would not have been thought unequal to the general te- 
nour of the’ Bampton Lectures. However blameable Dr. 
White may have been for ltis indolence, he deferves not the 
character of a plagiarift, or the lazy drone, whio lives on the 
labours which he cannot perform. If affiftance’be at all blame- 
able, is Dr. Gabriel certain: that the Sermon given to Dr. 
White; even the Sermon diated in his prefence ; the criti- 
cifms on Thelypthora; and on the corruptions of Chriftianity; 
were the /ole productions of Mr. Badcock? ‘There are fats 
behind relating to each fubjeét, which would fhew that Dr: 
Gabriel knew but little of this gentleman. 

While we do juftice to Dr’ White, let us- not léave a ftizma 
on the chara¢ter of Mr. Badcock. Wehave ‘heard*that he was; 


_ perhaps, equal to the ‘ dull duty of a reviewer’, but could not 


rife to the fpirit, the animation, the knowledge difplayed in 
thefe Lectures. The whole tenour of his undifputed writings 
fhow that “ thefe infinuations are the effec either of the weakeift 
prejudice, or the groffeit injuftice *.” «* Whatever was his em- 
ployment, he had a genius which foared above it; whatever 
was the tafk, his active mind pervaded every part of it, difco- 
covered new relations, and gave it an original form. ‘The 
brilliancy of his conception was only equalled by the force and 
{pirit of his language, which flowed with a luxuriance and a 


-majefty that delighted and aftonifhed. On every fubje&-his- 
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knowledge feemed almoft intuitive ; and he rofe from the torpe- 
fying intricacies of f{chool-divinity, to dazzle with his wit, to 
enliven with his fpirit, and to inftruc&t by his knowledge. Such 
was the man whom Dr. White has fuffered to be degraded, 

without an exertion in his defence. Such was the man, whom 
his numerous acquaintance feem almoft to haye already for- 
gotten *!” 

One of the beft inftantes of Dr. White’s judgnient was the 
procuring an affociate fo able and intelligerit. It is no difcredit 
to the Profeffor that he wrote with energy, while his affociate 
was more animated ard luxuriant. Together they have pro- 
duced a work to which either, feparately, might have been un- 
equal. It has procured, to the Profeffor, honour and profit : 
to Mr. Badcoék, the honour and profit unfortundtely came too 
late. —The note for a fum, feemingly difproportioned to affift- 
ance only, has engaged much attention. ‘That it was for former, 
as well as future aid, has been generally believed ; but though 
we might fuppofe money to bé given for a future fare of the 
Egyptian Hiftory, it is not probable that a note, without in- 
tereft, was of any fervice. Dr. White has fince abandoned 
that plea, and the memorandum, referred fo in the latter cor- 
tefpondence, feems not to be related to it, for Mr. Badcock 
promifes never to make any ufe of it, living or dead. Dr. 
White, probably elated with the grandeur and magnificence of 
future profpeéts, in confequence of the fuccefs of the Bampton 
Leures, thought no reward too great for his principal affift- 
ant; and Mr. Badcock, with the confcioufnefs of deferving 
much, did not refufe what the other might offer. That Dr. 
White, by this liberality, might think he fecured his future 
affiftance is very probable ; and his frequently coniulting him 
about the Egyptian Hiftory, feems to prove it. ‘There appears 
but one objection againft our fuppofition, that a note, without 
intereft, was not a proper compenfation for future fervices, and 
it arifes from the times appointed for payment: the whole was 
to have been cleared, within twelve months after the note was 
given. 

Thefe are nearly all the faéts adduced by Dr. Gabriel: 
great part of the pamphlet confiits of the provocations which in- 
duced him to divulge the fecret, and the account of the 
payment of the note in part, witha legal fecurity for the re- 
mainder. On thefe fubjeé&ts we thall not-enlarge: we do not 
conftitute a.court ef honour, to decide on the force of the pro- 
vocation which can.excufe the difcovery of a: fecret highly 
injurious. If Dr.:Gabriel is fatisfied with his. own conduct; we 
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* Our intelligent correspondent, who gave.us fome information on this 
fubject, wil! excafe us for traufcribing his aiimatéd énlogium on Mr-B. 
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fhall not be his accufers. We may be allowed to add, that his 
delicacy and importance are a little too frequently brought for- 
ward ; and he too often hints at paflages which he has fup- 
preffed in the Correfpondence. Hints of this kind muft necef- 
farily leave a ftain, which may be fuppofed of the deepeft hue, 
becaufe its nature is concealed; and the author, in apparent 
tendernefs, may become doubly cruel. 

In our account of the evidence we have not noticed the two 
pamphlets which have fince appeared, and whofe titles we 
have tranfcribed. The firft author is a zealous friend, and 
the laft a virulent enemy of Dr. White. Their acquaintance 
with the fubje& is nearly the fame: they are both equally ig- 
norant. The firft, aneager fond admirer of Dr. White, can- 
not fufficiently calumniate Dr. Gabriel, whom he accufes of the 
crime of which the Laudian profeffor was arraigned, the hav- 
ing accepted of affiftance in the compofition of his pamphlet ; 
a‘crime, if true, as much greater than Dr. White’s, as the 
Bampton Lectures are fuperior to the pamphlet. He obferves 
alfo, whatis ftri€tly juft, that Dr. White’s Letters, written in 

.the moment of neceflity, are, as compofitions, excellent. That 

to mifs Badcock, on the death of her brother, is of the fuperior 
kind. He, the Profeffor, truly obferves, that ‘ learning has 
Joft one of her brighteft ornaments, and religion one of her 
ableft defenders.’ 

The Appeal is extravagantly wild: the author will allow no 
credit to Dr. White, who, as he did not execute the whole, is 
fuppofed to deferve no praife. To combat fuch affertions, 
would be to wage ‘ war with Bedlam and the Mint.’— He al- 
ludes, as others have done, to another affiftant, who, perhaps, 
with more learning, poffeffes a fuperior fhare of delicacy than 
fome of thofe gentlemen who have ftood forward in this conteft. 
Wecan only fay, in concluding this fubje&t, that the meannefs 
difplayed in boaiting of the literary affiftance beftowed, is fu- 
perior to thar of accepting it: the one fhows a modefi diffi- 
dence ; the other a vain arrogance. This controverfy could 
never have arifen_ if.the petulance of the moment had not been 
eagerly, caught at ;. and the hafty language of refentment com- 
mented on, by the unwarrantable expofure of private letters. 
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A Difcourse ou the Love of oar Country, delivered on Nov. 4, 1789, 
at the Mecting-houfe in the Old Fewry, to the Society for’ Come 
memorating the Revolution in Great Britain. With an Appen- 
dix, containing the Report of the Committee of the Soéicty; an 
Account of the Population of France, €Sc.: Second Edition. By 
Richard Price, D. DLL. D. FURS. 8v0. 15s. 6d... Cadel. 


HE uncommon demand for this Difcourfe; the character 
_ and abilities of the author ; ‘as well as the circumftances 
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of the moment in which it appears, makes it the object of un- 
ufual attention. We have often faid that we highly refpect the 
literary character of Dr. Price; but we have generally found 
reafon to differ from him on political fubjeéts: it will not be 
therefore {urprifing, that on a fermon almoft wholly political ; 
either containing peculiar opinions, or, as we fufpect, a de- 
fence of a particular condudt, we fhould often find occafion to 
diffent. 

The text is that animated triumphal hymn, that heart-felt 
eftufion of delight and gratitude, which the royal Pfalmift fo 
warmly exprefled when the ark had found ‘ a refting-place,’ 
and men could fay, * let us gointo the Houfe of the Lord ; 
our feet fhall ftand within thy gates, O Jerufalem.” The firft 
and third verfes only of this Pfalm (cxxii.) are omitted. Burt, 
without any particular comment on thefe words, or their occa- 
fion, our author, from them, endeavours to explain the duty 
we owe to our country,’ as well as ‘ the nature, foundation, 
and proper expreflions of that love to it which we ought to cul 
tivate.’ This forms, he thinks, a proper fubjeét of confidera- 
tion on the Anniverfary of the Revolution. 

The love of our country is not, he tells us, the love of the 
fields and forefts; but of the community with which we are 
affociated, and with whom we are connected under the fame 
laws, andthe fame civil policy; that this love does not imply 
any fuperiority in the country, which, as our own, we diftin- 
guifh by a partial regard; and fhould be difcriminated from 
an ambition to extend its power and dominion. Thefe are pro- 
perly regulations for the love of our country, to guard us from 
a blind infatuation, or a mifdirection of our efforts.—W hen our 
author comes to explain the nature and effects of that love 
which is juft and reafonable, he feems to evade his firft pofi- 
tion, and to point out a kind of paffion which has a very different 
direction. He allows the force of the nearer connections. of fa- 
mily, benefactors, friends, and country; but. confiders them 
as inferior to the interefts of mankind at large (page g and 10.) 
We fee the tendency of this principle, and we think that we 
perceive its connexion; but, in the fenfe, conveyed by the 
Love of our Country, it has neither, we apprehend, a foun 
dation in the Gofvel, Or in reafon. Let us firit examine the 
polition as connected with the Chriftian difpenfation, Our Savi« 
our recommended, by precept and example, univerfal benevo- 
lence: it was his object, and the leffon which he inculcated, to 
do good to all, Political diflinctions he overlooked or defpifed. 
He would render unto Cefar the things which were Cefar’s ; 
and his difciples were meek, humble, modett, unafluming. un- 
afpiring. Patriotifm is not found in this code, and oppofition 
to the powers that are is exprefsly forbidden. The difference 
between a pofitive prohibition, and filence refpecting a parti- 
cular fubject, might be extended to an argument; but we 
would rather refolve the whole into what we have al ready faid, 
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that political diftinctions or precepts, in that ftate of Chriftiant+ 
ty, wee not adverted to. ‘The fuperioriry of influence, there- 
tore, which all mankind fhould poffefs over our friends and 
country, as palitical affociations, cannot be fupporied by the 
Gofpel. In the view of reafon, that particular love, which is 
made to yield to a general love, no longer deferves the-name ; 
and the difierence between our opinions arifes from Dr. Price 
arzuing on the benevolence .due from man to man, while we 
fpeak of ‘the :relations of men :in political fociety. We mean 
not to deny that, as an abfiract propofition, we might admit 
our author’ s fyflem without any limitations; but nothing fhort 
of infinite compsehenfion and omnifcience can determine ref- 
pecting the general good of the whole world. In our more hi- 
mited fituation, we can only fpeak of the comparative good of 
one part; and we think nether reafon nor religion can jwar- 
rant our doing a certain Injury to our own country, from an 
opinion that an-accidental good may be derived_by this means 
to another: yet, on this hinge, much former and much future 
controverly will depend. 

If then the love of our country be examined by the monitor 
within, independent of the fetters of a definition, a fytiem, or 
a fpeculative vifion, it will be found, an anxious defire for the 
wealth, honour, credit, and domivion of the community with 
which we are connecied, and, 10 general, of that portion of 
the earth which we inhabit. We glow with ardour at the {pi- 
rit, the benevolence, the humanity of our countrymen; and 
each of us feels him‘elf braver, wifer; or better, iecording as 
they are diftinguifhed. If this dominion is to be extended by. 
the horrors of war, orthe treachery of villains, the benevolent 
man will confider the purchafe as too dear, and the pout man 
will with, with a proper deteftation, that he could ditown the 
traitor. In fhort, the true lover of his country will with that 
its credit and character were augmented by every honeft and 
benevolent plan. 

Our author goes on to enquire how the intereft.of our 
country is belt promoted; and he thinks that this will be 
efftcted by the diffufien of truth, of virtue, and of liberty, 
By the diffufion of truth, our author means initruction. 
Enlighten mankind: tell them that they are men, and they 
will act like men. ‘To diffufe virtue, and confeque nily to 
di‘courage vice, an attention to religion is neceifary, ‘and 
the obftacles in the way of attending to public worthip are to 
be removed. In all this part we can chearfully, and without 
referve, concur, What our author fays is truly liberal and 
proper; particularly when, inftead of urging an alteration in the 
Liturgy, he recommends to thofe who cannot join in it, to feck 
fome other fociety, more congenial to their fentiments, or to 
{et up a feparate worthip for themfelves. The obfervations on 
the neceflity of diftuling liberty, if we would promote the in- 
gereft of our country, are general only, and very juft. 
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‘But our duty to our country obliges us alfo, in Dr. Price’s 
‘opinion, to obey its laws, and refpedt its magiftrates. In our 
-conduct towards our governors there are two extremes equally 
to be avoided, fervility and contempt. The late addrefles to 
the throne were certainly too fervile; and, if the fears of our 
countrymen had not been excited by the moft impending dan- 
gers, and their humanity wounded by the moft diftreffing cir- 
cumftances, we fhould-have thought many of thefe compofi- 
tions better fuited to the abjectnels of an Affatic flave. In 
that fituation, the circumftances we have mentioned atlorded 
fome excufe. Our author goes on— 


‘ Civil governors are properly the fervants of the public ; 
and aking is no more than the firft fervant of the public, 
created by. it, maintained by it, and refponfible to it: and all 
the homage paid him, is due to him on no other account than 
his relation to the public. ‘His facrednefs is the facrednefs of 
the community. His authority is the authority of the com- 
munity; andthe term Mayesry, which it is ufual to apply 
to him, is by no means 4is ozva majefty, but the MAjesTY oF 
THE PEOPLE. For this reafon, whatever he may be in his 
private capacity ; and though, in refpect of perfonal qualities, 
not equal to, .or even far below many among ourfélves—For 
this reafon, I fay, (that is as reprefenting the community and 
its firft magiftrate); he is entitled to our reverence and obedi- 
ence. ‘The words most rxceELLENT Majesty are rightly ap- 
plied tohim; and there ‘is.a refpect which it would be crimi- 
nal to withold from him.’ 


We have tranfcribed this paffage, left we might have mifre- 
prefented it; and we may add that, an more than one other 
place, Dr. Price fpeaks of the kingly power~as a delegated one. 
If, in thefe paflages, he gives abftraét, fpeculative propofitions, 
which, like'the focial contract, never were, or can be reduced 
to practice, we would not oppofe them, But, if he means to 
apply them to our own country, it is neceflary to obferve, that 
they convey falfe ideas, and may probably have a dangerous 
tendency. If kings have only the executive power, they are 
delegates, “and fervants of the public: if they are only firft 
magiftrates, their dignity is that of the people. In England, 
they are above either character: our conftitution has given 
them, zo¢ a delegated but a feparate power; it has not com- 
mitted to them our rights, but given them rights of their own. 
We need not tell Dr. Price that a king is one member of the 
legiflature ; that the people are another ; and that the ari(lo- 
cracy forms thethird. In any act of parliament, is the power 
delegated from the people? Cannot the king, according to 
the itricteft ideas of the conftitution, aét contrary to the 
wifhes of the people ?. Is he not, in all thefe acts, independent 
of them ?—We mean not to leflen the dignity of human nature, 
gor we allow that the kingly power is originally from the peo- 
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ple ; and.when, in a late emergency, one point was left unde- 
fined by the Revolution, we more than once explicitly fupport- 
ed the appeal to the people for the determination. The appeal 
was made, and they determined with a temper, a wifdom, and: 
an uprichtnefs, which will make the laf feffion the model of 
future ages. But when a conftitution, the boaft of all who. 
love their country ; the obje&t of imitation in a new world ; 
warmly applauded by a people who have their own to form, is 
depreciated and mi‘reprefented, we truft we may be allowed to 
obviate the difadvantageous impreffion. 

The other extreme, a contempt for our governors, is urged 
with propriety, as a mode of conduct to be avoided. To de. 
fend our country againft our internal enemies, who may fub- 
vert_our liberties, or, under a pretence of eftablifhing them, 
fubvert our conflitution, as well as our external ones, is cer- 
tainly a proof of our patriotifm: on thefe fubjects there can- 
not be two opinions. The principles of the Revolution are in 
the next place well explained, and our author enlarges chiefly 
on the three following ones; 


‘ Firft; The right to liberty of confcience in religious mate 
ters. 

‘Secondly ; The right to refift power when abufed. And, 

‘ Thirdly ; ; The right tochufe our own governors; to colsien 
them for m: ifcondudts and to frame a government for ‘eurfilice,® 


The Revolution, in this view of it, Dr. Price tells us, was im< 
perfect : liberty of ‘confeience 3 is, in fome degree, fettered by the 
teft act ; and the power of the people is diminifhed by the in- 
equality of reprefentatidén. Our author urges fhorily the pros 
grefs of toleration in different parts of the world, and the in- 
contiftency of preventing thofe from executing laws, of which 
they are allowed to, contribute to the formation. We may be 
permitted to add, that if this inconfiftency be very flagrant, 
there. 1s‘one other mode of obviating i it; but we think nothing 
can be added to Dr. Prieitley’s very candid and temperate re- 
prefentation of this queftion. 

That his hearers and readers may continuworthy of a bleffs 
ing fo great as the Revolution; that they may deferve the cha- 
sacters of lovers of their country , Dr. Price adds fome ftrenuous 
exhortations. ‘Thefe we fhall not tranfcribe ; we are too truly 
lovers of our country to difleminate fuch a degrading proipect; 
which, if there was an enemy capable of attacking us with fuc- 
cefs, might be induced by this repreféntation to attempt it. 
A fimilar:mode of proceeding was once effectual :-it induced 
France to throw off the maik ;. and if events followed, which 
mocked all former experience as the criterion of judgment, and 
difgraced the exactetft calculation, we cannot defend either the 
head orthe heart, which, im defiance of both, could dictate or 
purfue it. 

The peroration is bold and animated; it relates to the Revo- 
lution 
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lution in France and America. In this peroration, however, the 
population of France is eftimated at THirTY miLLions! 
and our author, as if he was alarmed at the extravagance of 
theaffertion, has added fome calculations, in the Appendix, to 
fupport it. Dr. Price’s charatter as a calculator‘may diffemi- 
nate error; and the flips of his pen fhould be guarded againft. 
We are not afraid to fay that he has added one-fifth to the real 
populaion; and that his reprefentations are fallacious, not 
without the appearance of unfairnefs. 

In Sweden, the only kingdom where bills of mortality are 
carefully kept and contrafted with actual enumeration, the ave- 
rage number for 21 years was 2,310,160; the births 90,245, 
nearly 1 in 25%; the deaths 66,759, 1 in 343. In France, 
for fix years, to 1780, the number of births was 958,419, and 
of deaths 834,865. The numbers are taken from Mr. Necker, 
and our author has broken Mr. Necker’s average of ten years 
into two parts, that he may calculate with more advantage to 
his own caufe, from the laftonly. If we take the real nuinbers 
for this feries they will be 940,935 and 8,184,918. It has 
-been ufual with unbiaffed calculators, particularly in cafes of 
mortality, not to chufe a lefs period than ten years, for the aver- 
age. Again, our author prefers the fame proportion of deaths as 
occurs in Sweden, a country where there are few manufactures, 
few large cities, well regulated hofpitals, and where, as we are 
credibly informed, the practice of medicine is conduéted with 
great ability. In our Appendix we have given the comparative 
mortality of the French hofpirals: it is enough to obferve in 
this place that, on an average, 1 ing4 dies :.we will allow. 10; 
and, for the other extreme, we will take the boafted province of 
Vaud in Switzerland, where only 1 in 45 dies annually, If 
the difference 35 be halved, it will give for the multiplier 174, - 
inftead of 343. If we confider the whole kingdom of France 
to be half as healthy as the Pays de Vaud, which, adverting to 
the drawback from the great mortality in the hofpitals and 
fimilar inftitutions, is aliowing much, the multiplier will be 
224, inflead of 343. Mr.Necker, whofe great object it was 
to increafe the population, makes the multiplier 292; but from 
every comparative view that we can take, making every pof- 
fible allowance, it cannot be put higher than 284. We have 
now before us hiftories cf continued and extenfive epidemics, 
where from 1 in 7 to 1 in 16 are faid to have died, indepen 
dent of the mortality of hofpitals. 

It is equally furprifing that Dr. Price {peaks with fuch com- 
placency of the data for afcertaining the population of France, 
when he has mifteprefented fome facts, and appears to be 
_ ignorant of the exiftence of others. Is it not unaccountable 
that, in his. fituation, he fhould have been unacquainted with 
the feries of memoirs publifhed by Meffrs. de Sejour, le mar- 
quis de Condorcet, and de la Place, on the fubject of the po- 
pulation of France, in the fucceflive annual volumes of the 
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Royal Acade my ! ? Or with M. de la Place’s very fcigntific me- 
mir in the volume for 1783, p. 693? ‘The feries is not yet 
finifhed ; but tables are publiihed in each year, containing the 
different returns. 

In a whole kingdom, Dr. Price obferves, that the births are 
more variable than the deaths. As we have not the work which 
he quotes at hand, where fome proofs feem to be given, we can- 
not combat the obfervation ; ; but it appears furprifmg, that a 
general caufé fhould be attended with more uncertain effects than 
one acting irregular ly asthe winds, and variably as the weather. 
In this cate, how ever, the calculation from the births is checked 
by actual enumeration in Valenciennes and Burgundy. M. Mo- 
heau, in his * Recherches fur la Population de France,’ has 
made many trials, and checked his calculations by experiment, 
fo that this method may be at leaft fately employed in the quel- 
tion before us. ‘The academicians employ 26 as a multiplier 
of the births; but, on more accurate ‘examination, 252 feems 
the more accurate ‘number. M. de la P lace has fhown, in his 
Calculation of Probabil lies, that it is a million to one if the 
numeration be extended to about 1 ,200,0c0, that the factor, 
formed on it, fhould not bring out the refult accurate io half a 
million *. 

The laft table that we have feen is in the volume for 1785, 
reviewed partly in our Appendix ; for though we have examin- 
ed the fubfequent one, no table occurs, "The births in 1781 
were 9652648, which multiplied by 26, deduéting ‘the popu- 
lation of Corfica, makes near 26 million. If we multiply by 

251 itis reduced to 25, 4765375: Even with the inhabirants 
of Corlic a, and ufing the Jargeft multipfier, the number fcarce- 
ly exceeds twenty- fix millions ; ; the utmoft extent that can be 
aliowed to the population of France, and moft probably much 
beyond the truth. : 

‘The deaths mentioned by Dr. Price, viz. 834,865, if mul- 
tiplied by 282, would give only 23,793,652: we aught, how- 
ver, to add, that the boatted data are defective. The returns 
were not regular, In 1781, no unhealthy year, the deaths were 
948,502, including Corfica, which, if we allow of Br. Price’s 
multiplier, would produce an enormous population, and fhows 
that ours, fixed at 284, is probably too large}. 

The other parts of the Appendix are, the French Declara- 
tion cf Rights, with fome remarks, and the Reports of the So- 
¢iety for Commemorating the Revolution, held the 4th of No- 
vember laft, 





— 


* The fagtor 25% has been Sonam on an actual enumeration of nearly 
double this number. 

t Siace writing the above, we have feen fome calculations, in manu- 
f:ript, made a few years fince, where the multiplier is 28; a coincidence 
which adds to the ftrength of our argument, as it was drawn from fourceg 
wery different from thole we employed. 
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We fhal! make no apology for the length of this article: its 
object is to obviate error, and this defign requires no little care 
in the fteps that are eaken. The political tendency of increaf- 
ing the population of France we cannot perceive ; but we find 
jt conneded with a with to depreciate the character, the popu- 
lation, and the refources of England. This connexion has 
led to the enquiry, in which we think the quettion is fet on its 
proper balis. Dr. Price’s decifions on quettions of calculation 
might otherwife be fuppoled decifive ; and it might be thought 
that fpeaking politively implied an accurate acquaintance with 
the fubject. 





Popular Commotioys confidered as Signs of the approaching End 
of the World. A Sermon, preached in the Metropolitical 
Church of Canterbury, on Sunday, September 20, 1789: with 
an occafional Preface. By William Jones, M. A. F.R.S. 
4fo. 15 6d. Robinfons. 


E reviewed Mr. Jones’ * Lectures on the figurative Lan- 

guage of the Bible’ in our LXVth volume, p. 417; and 

we ftill find him in dread of innovations, a dread increafed al- 

moft to apprehenfive horror by the-late events. In fhort, he 

thinks thefe popular commotions to be figns of the approaching 

end of the world. In his long preface, longer indeed than his 
fermon, he very properly obferves, that 


«The chief dyty required in a preacher, is to warn al! par- 
ties againft the delufion of falfe principles and fafhionable er- 
rors 3  Coitiftent neither with the word of God, nor with the 
prefervation of the public peace by the authority of magiftracy, 
under any form of government whatfoever: to reprefent the 
dangerous confequences of affecting the licentious maxims of 
heathenifm; or of attending to the vifionary fchemes of mo- 
dern infidels, fuch as Voltaire, who captivates the eye with a 
glitter of diction, but never had any juft ideas of religion, go- 
vernment, good learning, or good manners.’ 


Mr. Jones, with juftice, reprobates Voltaire; for.if to any 
exe man the prefent commotions of France be particularly ow- 
ing, itis to Voltaire. We mutt give RP his ideas of religion ; 
but of government, good learning, and often of good manners, 
his knowledge was far from being deficient. 

Mr. Jones’ s text is Luke xxi. 25, 26. ‘ And upon the earth 
diftrefs of nations, with perplexity ; the fea and the waves roar- 
ing; men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
thofe things which are coming upon the earth; for the powers 
of heaven fhall be fhaken.’? Our author remarks, that previous 
to the deluge, the deftruction of Sodom, and of Jerufalem, 
events 
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events prophetical of the laft day, the fame diftutbances are re- 
corded. ‘The words are, indeed, as he tells us, fpoken in ge- 
neral of all nations; but there is no reafon, as Mr. Jones has 
done, to confider the ‘ fea and its roaring’ as figurative. After 
the Evangelift had defcribed the appearances on the earth, to 
complete the picture, he mentions the difturbances of the ocean, 
and the effeéts thefe phenomena have on men. In reality, how- 
ever, though the reprefentation is fublime and awful, we fee 
little connection which it has with the prefent fubje&t, and fuf- 
pect that the words have been preffed into a fervice for which 
they are not fitted: let us turn to the original. Our Saviour 
tells his followers, that, when they fhall hear of wars and in- 
furrections, they muft not be’ affrighted, ‘for the end will not 
follow foon.’ ‘Then too will nation ¢ rife againft nation, and 
kingdom againft kingdom :? nothing of this kind how occurs. 
There will be prodigies inthe ky, and-perfecution on earth : 
this refpe& too we may be at reft. . But to come nearer the ak: 
He next explains the appearances previous to the deftruCtion of 
Jerufalem ; and proceeds almoft in the words felected, except 
that our author has omitted the figns in the fun, the moon, and 
the ftars; unfortunately he has omitted alfo the paffage fubfe- 
quent to the text, which would overturn the whole fyitem, xaos 
vore—and then, at that time, they fhall fee the Son of Man, 
&c. ‘This would be fufficient, if, as we think, and as fome 
commentators contend, it were really a prophecy of the end. of 
the world; though, from the context, it feemsto relate only to 
the deliverance. of the Jews, which Mr. Beere* has told us 
will happen in about twenty-eight years. Thefe gentlemen, 
therefore, by their united efforts, may form a.plaufible fy{- 
tem : in either cafe, Mr. Jones is miftaken. 

Our author, on the oppofite end of the ,beam,.contends 
againft the fyftem of Dr. Price: with him liberty is licenti- 
oufnefs ;-the happy periods of every kingdom are thofe of mo- 
narchy ; and the oppofition to monarchy isa crime. It is un- 
fortunate for us, to be obliged always to differ; but we mutt 
difapprove of both extremes. We have already‘had occafion 
to give our opinions frequently on the fubject of government, 
and have decided in favour of a monarchy, oer allowing, 
that the fource of power is the people, who may delegate that 
power to be executed by a magiftrate, or raife the maziftrate 
to an equality with themfelves ; and who may delegate, in his 
turn, the power given to him. At the fame time, it is ne. 
ceffary to obferve, that in the latter inflance, which, in our re- 








* We fhall examine this work in our next, 
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view of Dr. Price’s fermon, we have fhewn to be the conftitu- 
tion of England, the people have a right to refume this con- 
ceded power if it is improperly employed. : 

We cannot, therefore, conclude in our author’s favour, ei- 
ther as it regards the interpretation of the prophecy, or the po- 
litical fyftem ; and if Mr. Jones will refle&t, that the oppofition 
to the defpotifm of the king of France.and of the emperor, in- . 
volves only a {mall pottion of the globe; while the reft is 
almoft wholly in peace, he will not, perhaps, think that thefe 
commotions are confiderable enough to fulfil the prophecy. The 
war with the Turks cannot be ftyled * popular’ commotions, 
and, in any view, cannot be connected with the words or fpirit 
of the Evangelift. 


= Aun 


Thoughts on the State of the Nation; or, the real Situation of 
Great Britain delineated and demonftrated. 8vo. 25. Ridgway. 


‘g has been afirmed by a late celebrated nobleman *, that an 

Englifhman is never better pleafed than when he is told that 
his country is upon the point of deftruétion. If this obferva- 
tion be really founded in fa&t, it muft afford a very unfavour- 
able opinion of Englith patriotifm, unlefs we fhall fuppofe that fuch 
pleafure arifes only from a perfuafion that the profpect of na- 
tional ruin is entirely chimerical. We wifh that by the fame expla- 
nation we could reconcile with juftice the fentiments of the prefent 
author, who, at a time when the profperity of Great Britain is be» 
held with admiration and envy by furrounding nations, endeavours 
to repre/ent her fituation as entirely the reverfe. ‘Ihe whole of 
this extraordinary picture he founds upon a ftatement, that the 
duties paid to the excife between the 5th of April 1788, and the 
5th of April.1789, fall fhort of thofe of the former year, in 
the fum of 299,3931. 7s. 6d. The duties paid to the excife, 
he obferves, are chiefly fuch as arife from objects of domeftic 
confumption; and as he fuppofes that the confumption meafures 
pretty exa€tly the produce of the land and the labour of the 
people, he therefore infers that any diminution of the excife 
muft be accompanied with a decline of national profperity. 
This inference is founded entirely upon a prefumption, that the 
dealers in all excifeable commodities know perfe€tly the extent 
of their refpective trades, and therefore take care to buy no 
more, and confequently to pay excife upon no more, than what 
will fait the immediate demand of their cuftomers. Without 
enquiring at prefent whether the knowledge of the dealers be 
either fo accurate or fo general as the author thinks proper to 
reprefent,; we-fhall only remark, that from advancing this pro- 
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pofition at firft gratuitoufly, he hefitates not, in all the fubfes 
quent parts of the pamphlet, to refer to it as an actual demons 
ftration. 

This author, adventurous as he is in affertion, and not void 
of ingenuity in argument, has not attempted to aflign any tea- 
fon for the deficiency of the excife during the period above: 
mentioned ; being evidently defirous of afcribing it to a declin- 
ing ftate of the nation, rather than to any other caufe nat re- 
concileable with that objet. We think, however, that the 
deficiency may be accounted for from the following confidera~ 
tion. The commercial treaty with France, and the excife on 
wines, having both taken place the year immediately preced- 
ing, the duties in that department of the revenue had, in con< 
fequence of this great derivation into its channel, and likewife, 
perhaps, of the inexperience of dealers in their new fituation, 
rifen to a higher pitca than could be maintained during the year 
immediately fubfequent. Noconclufion, therefore, unfavour- 
able to the profperity of the nation, cari with any degree of 
propriety be drawn from the amount of the excife during the 
year fubfequent to the 5th of April 1788, being greatly below 
the ftandard of the year preceding that period. 

The author, in fupport of his propofition, makes the follow- 
ing obfervations : 

‘ If people have confumed lefs in the latter than in the for- 
mer year, and it 1s only upon confumption that the excife can 
attach, it proves one of two things, viz. either that they are 
yetrenching their expences, and, toufe the phrafe im its literal 
fizgnification, living upon lefs from motives of ceconomy ; or 
‘elfe, it proves that lefs induftry has becn employed in the lat- 
ter than in the former year, and confequently that the defe& 
of confumption has arifen from the defect of ability to con- 
fume. Now, any one who will take the trouble for a moment 
of reflecting how greatly extravagance and diffipation of every 
kind has for fome time back been fpreading among all orders 
and ranks of people, will not readily perfuade himfelf to be- 
lieve, that motives of ceconomy have occafioned the defeét of 
confumption; of which I very much fear that the other caufe, 
viz. the defect of ability to confume has been the true one.’ 


We will not take upon us to affirm, that the decreafe of the 
excife has proceeded from an abatement of extravagance and 
diffipation among the people ; though, had we not already af- 
figned a probable caufe for the deficiency, we fhould have no 
_ {craple in declaring it to be our opinion, that a diminution of 

the excife is by no means incompatible with a profperous {tate 
of the nation; and that, in fact, it might be produced by fuch 
a ftate, without fuppofing any other change to have taken 
: place 
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place in the habits of the people than fuch as would naturally 
refult from an encreafe of induftry, uxder the animating influ- 
ence of a great and encreafing commerce. People who are 
excited to employment by a conftant demand for their labour, 
will find little time, and lefs inclination, to indulge themfelves 
in the confumption of excifeable commodities, than they had 
formerly done, when there was not the fame caccutagesiens to 
induftry. 

The author now before us, confcious that he could’ not im- 
prefs the idea of a declining ftate of the nation, from a defi- 
ciency in the revenues of the extife, while thofe arifing from 
the cuftoms are far more than ufually produétive, endeavours to 
¥eprefent the ftlatement of the latter as particularly liable to 
exaggeration. 


‘We all wifh, fays he, to appear to doa great deal in what- 
ever line we are enga.ed in; nd we even suin ourfelves, very 
often, for the fake of an oftentatious difplay of importance, 
beyond what our fituation or circumftances, fhould entitle us 
to affect: but the merchant exporter, may indul ge this fpecies 
of vanity, at very little or no expence. He may eftimate hts 
trade, and appear upon the cuftom-houfe books to any amount 
he thinks fit, and thus fwell his importance, without injuring 
his circumftances. He will, therefore, upon many occafions, 
do this ; and the exports, taking them in general, will have 
been eflimated at a higher, than their real, value. What is 
to be deducted, upon this account, from heir nominal amount, 
it is not potlible to calculate; to ‘calculate this, it were necef 
dary to eftimate human vanity and folly, which have been at 
all times ineflimable: but fince human vanity and folly have 
been, at all times, the fame, the fame the deduction upon 
their account, in the comparifon between the balance of trade 
ef one period, in the hiftory of a nation, and the balance of 
trade, of another period, will leave the proportion of the re- 
mainders the fame, as the proportion of the integrals.’ 


The philofophy of this author appears to be of a {pecies ex- 
tremely accommodating to his purpofe. He had on a former 
occafion, and indeed repeatedly, afferted the experience of 
dealers, with regard to the extent of confumption, as an un- 
deniable principle ; yet ‘he hefitates not to reverfe this propo- 
fition, when it favours the eftablifhment of his doétrine. What- 
ever may be the extent of human folly and vanity in other par- 
ticulars, we cannot fo readily admit of their operation in the 
article of trade ; much lefs can we admit, that in this depart- 
ment of human aétion their operation is really ineftimable. The 
great object of all dealers, whether in excifable commodities or 
in thofe annexed to the cuftoms, is avowedly profit, which, it 
is not to. be fuppofed that men, zealous in the profecution of 
their 
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their interefts, will ever facrifice, in any great degree, to the 
fuggeftions of vanity and folly. When the revenue: of the 
cuftoms, therefore, continues at a high rate through fucceffive 
years, and much more when it annually encreafes, we may 
confidently pronounce, in contradiction to this author, that the 
nation, notwithftanding a cafual deficiency of the excife, en- 
joys a high degree of profperity ; that, be the confumption 
what it may, both the induftry and ability of the people are far 


from declinimg ; and. that the produce of the land and labour, » 


the real wealth of the country, is accumulating rapidly among 
them. 

The author afterwards attempts to confirm his favourite pro- 
pofition of the declining ftate of the country, by a kind of lo- 
gical induction, in which all the erroneous obfervations, and 
gratuitous affertions, which he had formerly advanced, are 
‘again brought forth into fervice; where he profecutes a tedi- 
ous and fuperfluous explanaticn of the nature of capitals, and 
endeavours to feduce his readers into an abfurd perfuafion, 
that, though the balance of trade fhould be avowedly in cur fa- 
vour, yet there is pofitively no capital, in any fhape in which 
it can either exift or operate, actually added to the ftock of the 
nation. 


‘In the courfe of thefe three years, fays he, 3,250,000l. 
have been iffued for the purchafe of ftock by the public com- 
miffioners. It is’ very Certain, that this artificial demand has 

rather kept up the price of ftock beyond what-it would have 
been if left to the natural demand; but be this as it may, there 
is, or fhould be, a capital of 3,250,00cl. which exitted, “be- 
fore, in the fhape of public debt, transferred from: that em- 
ployment of ir, to fome other employment. 

“Now would it not be an object of very reafonable curio- 
fity, to enquire, what other employment, this capital, certain- 
‘ly no‘very inconfiderable one, has been transferred to? — If it 
had been'transferred to the land of the country, the price of 
Jand would increafe from the. greater competition of capitals 
which would be directed to the purchafe of land: but the price 
of land is, if any thing, lower, now, than it was three years 
azo, and before any part of this capital beyan to be transferred 
at all. Capital, therefore, muft rather have gone from, than 
gone to, land, during this period. It cannot have been tranf- 
terred to the maintera 
more labour cannot be maintained, without increafiug the con- 
fumption of the great body of the people; but we-find that in 
the lait year, when if more capital bad been; fo directed, we 
fhould, pecwiariy, have began to pertelve its effects in this 
particular, our confumption has decreafed, and decrea‘ed in 
no common.degree; capital.therefore, muit rather have gone 
from, 
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from, than goneto, the maintenance of induftry, in the coun- 
try during this period. It has not been transferred to the trad- 
ing intereft, fince the great profits which are made by fome, in 
trade, and the frequent bankruptcies which are allotted to 
others, prove inconteftibly, in the one inflance, a defect of 
competition, that great reducer of the rate of profit, ariiing 
from the general defect of capital in the country, and in the 
other inftance, a defect of particular capital, in thofe who are 
the unfortunate victims of a fpirit of enterprize, unfupported 
by fufficient funds. Shall we look for it in our colonies? there 
too we fhould be difappointed of finding it, as thofe colonitts, 

who bave had occafion for affiftance of this kind, -ean very fafe- 
ly teftify : certain ic is, that during this \period,-much more 
debt has been difcharged than created by them: capital, there- 
fore, has rather come from, than gone to, our colonies; dur- 
ing this period. What then has become of this capital ? have 
we fpent it in tea? or by what ingenious device have we fo 
completely got rid of it, as that not a trace of it fhould remain 
belrind?. We know that it once exifted, but we know not that 
it is.any where, now, fince we know that it does not exitt in 


any of thofe employments, where ‘it could sessed be aguas 
of.as a capital.’ 


This author, whofe ingenuity, through the whole of the 
pamphlet, is chiefly exerted in endeavouring to perplex the en- 
quiry, has, at laft, by a curious tranfmutation, converted aca 
pital of no lefs than 3,250,000. into a fubftance of mere nomi- 
nal exiftence, which, after having annihilated it by a fallacy 
of his own conception, he challenges the nation to produce. It 
is fufficient for us to obferve, that the capital which the author 
feems fo anxious to difcover, has been applied to the purpofes 
of ‘public ‘utility and expedience, of which, we doubt not, he 
may be fatisfied by an inveftigation of the fubje&t; if indeed 
any thing lefs than a tangible proof of the reality of the capital 
can fatisfy fo fceptical, or rather, fo doginatical an enquirer. 

A variety of collateral obfervations are adduced by this au- 
thor, to corroborate the doétrine which he maintains; but be- 
ing founded, in general, in erroneous principles, and drawn 
from fome of the moft doubtful refources of political fpécula- 
tion, they can afford no juft conclufion in favour of his vifionary 
- hypothefis. Let him, inftead of wrefting arguments to the purpofe 
of mifreprefentation, and of forming his judgment upon a partial, 
and probably a tranfient circumftance in the ftate of the coun- 
try, reflect with candour and impartiality on the whole of its 
prefent fituation, and he will find reafon to acknowledge that 
Great Britain never enjoyed a higher degree of profperity, ora 
more certain profpe& of the long continuance of fuch a fate, 
than fhe happily does at this moment. 

Vou. LXIX, Fan. 1790. © G The 
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The Voyage of Governor Phillip to Botany Bay; with an Ac- 
count of the Eftablifoment of the Colonies of Port Fackfon and 
Norfolk [fland. To which are added, the Fournals of Lieuts. 
Shortland, Watts, Ball, and capt. Mar foall; with an Ac- 
count of their New Difcoveries., Embellifoed with Bfty-five 
Copper-plates. sto. 11. 11s. 6d. ia Boards. Stockdale. 


‘Voyage Jrom New South Wales to Canton, in the Year 1788, 


with Views of the Lflands. di iferverete:: By Thomas Gilbert, 
Ejq. 4£0. \6s. Debrett. 
ARIOUS .have been the. fentiments refpecting ‘the pro- 
priety¥4mnd the policy of this newattempt. We have had 
occafion to -'pive our opinion fully that it was~a difadvan- 
tageous ome ; but-in another view we truft it may be very 
‘beneficial: we hope we fhall not purchafe the benefit too 
dear. ‘The advantages arifing from. a new _ eftablifhment 
on the. weftern. fhores. of soy Pacific Ocean, confit pro- 
bably in its peculiar  fituation, its foil, climate; and. pro- 
ductions,., A country which appears infulated, and diftant 
from the, old continent, remotely connected with iflands which 
have lately rifen to our view, ard deftined perhaps to be the 
mcdium of our.communication with the oppofite coaits of Ame- 
rica, mult, in the eye of the naturalift and politician, be an ob- 
Ject.of no little importance, Its eftablifhment forms an epoch 
which future ages will view, with admiration or detefation. In 
the meap time, : wif from 4 it we. can derive advantages which our 
own productions cannot afford, and much may: be expetted 
from the anterier parts of fo vaft, an ifland ; ;- if we endeavour in 
this new eftablifhment to.avoid the inconvenienci¢s which have 
attended the: fimilar employment of criminals, philofophy and 
humanity may- be, for the prefent, gainers by the ena while we 
attempt to make it ufeful ao for future ages. 

This, is the light in which it will.be, now expadientie to fonts 
der a defig Gen which AONE be with'propriety changed ;.and we 
turn with fome curiofity to the work. before us, the firft which 
has given.a diftin® account ofthe various objects of natural 
hiftory- found in this new excurfion. We had veryearly\a mo- 
deft, and judicious account of: this voyage by captain Tench ; 
which occurs in our LXVIIth-volame, p. 336. ° The junfenk 
editor has had the advantage of-captain Phillip’s journal; to 
which he shas added the journals of other officers, varying . 
partly in the circumftances, and frequently in the places vifited: 
‘This article muit, therefore, be fubfervient to that we have. 
cuoted, -for-we cannot even now find.room for repetitions: 

To this work are prefixed the’ memoirs of commodore Phillip, 
written with a few of the peculiarities of naval language. Iris 
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enough for us to obferve that captain Phillip was a diftinguifhed 
officer in our navy during the feven years and the laft American 
war : in the interval he was chiefly in the Portuguefe fervice. 
The compiler, who feems not to be deficient in learning and a 
knowledge of the fubje&ts he has collefted, engages at firft, 
in what\we think an‘ ufelefs difquifition ; whether New Holland 
fhould’be ftyled andfland or:a continent ? After fome etymolo- 
vical difeuffions héeconcludes, that a.country of fo great an ‘ ex- 
tent, as to be capable of a convenient unioft under one govern- 
ment, ‘and deriving from thence a fecurity from all attacks ex- 
cept by fea,’ deferves the name of anifland. New Holland is 
in his opinion too large for this purpofe, and fhould therefore be 
called a continent. ‘Unfortunately, the author has not included 
in his definition the ftate of fociety ; for in the infancy of focial 
and political union, this extent will be differently meafured : 
during the heptarchy, for inftance, and down to the time of 
James 1. England did not deferve the name of an ifland. Be. 
fides, the two. parts. of his definition militate again each other ; 
the country which is united under one government, whatever 
be its extent, is fecure, except from the fea.—The author pro 
ceeds to give an account of the method of difpofing of the lefs 
atrocious criminals down to the period of the prefent expedi- 
tion, and’ to relate the circumftances of the voyage to this vaft 
ifland; for whether we compare it to Eurone, Afia, andAfrica 
on one hand, or to America on the other, fo it muf neceflarily 
be called. If our author confiders its length, it is greatly in- 
ferior to the latter; if its {quare furface, it finks to nothing in 
comparifon of the former. Rivers are navigable in America, 
the fmalleft of the continents, farther than would reach — 
the whole of new Holland. | 
New Holland, of which Van Diemen chught a glimpfe in 
1618, and of which he again {aw the oppofite fouthern cape in 
1642 3; which Edel came near toin 1619, ad De Witin 1628, 
was firft difcovered to be an ifland by our late navigators ; and 
we in confequence claim its eaftern fhote. The projeSting capes 
for atime were fuppofed to belong to a fouthern continent, and 
this idea is the only fupport of itsname. If we examine it in 
the ‘map, and compare its fituation with the neighbouring 
iflands, we fhall find it probable that they togetheronce formed a 
partofthe Afiatic continent. ‘Thé inhabitants appear now to be 
asmuch conneéted with the brutal New Zealanders on one hand, 
as with the milder Afiatics of the Caroline and -Ladrone iflands 
on the other. -In the early. part of our commerce with them, 
they appeared mild, benevolent, and friendly : till we are bet- 
ter acquainted with their cuftoms, laws of fociety, their religion, 
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or perhaps their prejudices, we cannot be certain that the 
change is not owing to fome mifconduct, of our own, 

We have nothing: particular to add to our former accounts of 
the voyage, the firit appearance, and other circumftances of Bo- 
tany Bay, or the removal to Port Jackfon. .The firft objec 
which appears of importance, is a defcription of the red and 
yellow. gum; the laft is, however, a refin, and the firft was 
found to be ufeful in the dyfentery, which, foon after the land- 
ing, appeared among the convicts. 


_ ¢ The tree which yields the former kind of gum is very con- 
fiderable in fize, and grows to a great height before it puts out 
any branches. The red gum is ufually compared to that called 
fanguis draconis, but. differs from it by being perfectly foluble 
in water, whereas the other, being more properly a refin, will 
not difolve except in fpirits of wine. It may be drawn from 
the tree by tapping, or take out of the veins of the wood when 
dry, in which it is copioufly diftributed. .The leaves are long - 
and narrow, not unlike thofe of a willow. The wood is heavy 
atid fine ‘grained, but being much interfected by the channels 
containiny the gum, fplits and warps in fuch a manner as foon 
to beconte entirely ufelefs ; efpecially when worked up,. as ne- 
ceflity.at firit occaftoned it to be, without having been properly 
feafoned. : 

‘ The yellow gum as it is called, is ftrictly a refin, not 
being at alt foluble in water; in appearance it ffrongly refem- . 
bles gamboge, but has not the property of ftaining. The plant 
that produces it is low and fmall, with long graffy leaves; but 
the fructification of it fhoots out in a fingular manner from the 
centre of the leaves, ona fingle ftraight ftem, tothe height of 
twelve or fourteen feet. Of this ftem, which is ftrong and 
hight, like fome of the reed clafs, the natives ufually make their 
fpears ; fometimes pointing them with a piece of the fame fub- 

 ftance made fharp, but more frequently with bone. The refin 
is generally dug up out of the foil under the tree, not coilefted 
from it, and may perhaps be that which Tafman calls * gum 
lac of the ground.’ 


We fufpe& the red refin to be very like the kino : the yellow 
greatly refembles the balfam of Tolu, though itis wlittle fweeter, 
and fomewhat lefs heating. We have not yet heard of its fuccefs 
as a medicirie, though fome of it has been benevolently diftributed 
for that purpofe : from its fenfible-qualities, we have formed no 
very fanguine expectations of ic. We fince find that it has been 
given (itis faid with fuccefs) by Dr. Blane in olddyfenteries. 

_In‘the excurfion to Broken Bay commodore Phillipexamined 
feveral branches of the Bay-; but though they appeared fome- 
times advasitageous, they.generally ended.in a morafs. In this 
excurfion it was found that the women had loft two joints of the 
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Tittle finger of the left hand, and it was not confined to wives, 
fingle women; or apparently téany particular clafs. The men 
in like manner had generally loft a fore tooth of the upper 
aw. 
; The next moft interefting defcription is that of Norfolk 
Tfland, which we fhall tranfcribe, though it be long, becaunfe it 
differs in fo many circumftances from what we have often been 
told. 


‘ Norfolk Ifland is about feven leagues in circumference, 
and if not originally formed, like many other fmall iflands,‘ by 
the eruption of volcanie matter from the bed of the fea, mutt 
doubrlefs have contained a volcano, This conclufion is formed 
from the vaft quantity of pumice ftone which is feattered in all | 
parts of it, and mixed with the foil. ~ The crater, or at leatt 
fome traces of its former exiftence, will probably be found at 
the fummit of a fmall mountain, whieh rifes near the middle 
of the ifland. To this mountain the commandant has given 
the name of Mount Pitt*. The ifland is exceedingly. well 
watered, At, or near Mount Pitt,’ rifes a ftrong and copious 
ftream, which flowing through a very fine valley, divides it- 
felf into feveral branches, each of which retains iufficient force 
to be ufed in turning mills: and in various parts of the ifland 
fprings have been difcovered. 

¢ The climate is pure, falubrious, and delightful, preferved 
from oppreilive hea 's by conftant breezes from the fea, and of 
fo mild a temperature throughout the winter, that vegeration 
continues there without interruption, one crop fucceeding an- 
other. Refrefhing fhowers from time to time maintain perpe- 
tual vendure ; not indeed of grafs, for none has yet»been feen 
upon the ifland, but of thetrees, fhrubs, and other vegetables 
which in all parts grow abundantly. On the leaves of <hefe, 
and of fome kinds in particular, the fheep, hogs, and goats, 
not only live, but thrive and fatten ‘very much, «To the fa- 
lubrity of the air every individual in this little colony can bear 
ample: teftimony, from the uninterrupted fiate of good health 
which has been in general enjoyed. 

¢ When our fetilers landed, there was not a fingle acre clear 
of wood in theifland, and the trees were fo bound together by 
that kind pf creeping fhrub called fupple jack, interwoven in 
all direétions, as to render it very difficult to penetrate far 
among them. The commandant, imall as his numbers were at 
firft, by indefatigable activity foon caufed a {pace to be cleared 
fufticient for the requifite accommodations, and for the preduc- 
tion of efeulent vegetables of all kinds in the greateft abundance. 
When the laft accounts arrived, three acres of barley were in 





* The commodore has been landahly zealous to make the name of Pitt 
reach the antipodes ; but he was not very happy, when he calied a beau- 
tiful piece of water in Broken Bay—Pitt Water, 
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a very thriving ttate, and-ground was prepared to receive rice 
and Indian corn. In the wheat there had been a difappoint- 
ment, the grain that was fown having been fo much injured by 
the weevil, as to be unfit for vegetation.’ But the people were 
all at that time in commodious houfes ; ; and, according to the 
declarations of Mr, King himfelf, in his letters to governor 
Phillip, there was not,a doubt that this colony woul ‘be ina 
fitnation to fupport itfelf entirely without affitiance, in lefs than 
four years: sand with very little in the intermediate time. Even 
two years would be more than fufficient for this purpofe, could 
a proper fupply of black cattle be fent. 

‘ Fifh are caught in great plenty, and in the proper feafon 
very fine turtle. The woods are inhabited by innumeable 
tribes of birds, many’ of them very gay in plumage. - The moft 
ufeful are. pigeons, “which are very numerous, and a bird not 
unlike the Guinea. fowl, except. in colour, (being chiefly 
white, ). both of which were at firft fo tame as to futier them- 
felves to be;taken by hand. .Of plants that afford vegetables 
for the table, the chief are cabbage palm, the wild plantain, 
the fern tree,,a kind of wild fpinage, and a tree which pro- 
duces a diminutive. fruit, bearing fome refemblance toa cur- 
rant. This, 1 is hoped, by tranfplinting and care, will be 
much improved in fize and flavour. 

‘ But the productions which give the greateft importance to 
Norfolk Ifland are the pines anc “the flax plant, the former rif- 
ing to a fize and perfection unknown in other places, and pro- 
mifing the moft valuable fupply of mafs and fpars for our navy 
in the Eaft Indies ; the latter not Icfs eftimable for the pur- 
pofes of making fail cloth, cordage, and even the fineft manu- 
factures;. growing in great plenty, and with fuch luxuriance 
as to.attain the heighth of eight feet. The pines meaiure fre- 
quently one hundred and fixty, or even one hundred and eighty 
feet in height, and are fometimes nine or ten feet in diameter 
at the bottom of the trunk. They rife to about eighty teet 
without a branch ; the wood is faid to be of the beft quality, al- 
moft as light as thar of the heft Norway matts ; and the turpentine 
obtained from it is remarkable for purity and whitenefs. The 
fern tree is found alfo of a great height for its fpecies,, meafur- 
ing from feventy to eighty feet, and affords exceilent food for 
the fheep aud other {mall cattle. A plant producing pepper, 
and fuppofed to be the true oriental pepper, has been difcover- 
ed lately in the ifland, growing in great plenty ; and {pecimens 
have bgen fent to England, in order to afcertain this 3 important 
point.’ 

They hoped to be able to hover a better landing-place, or 
to make that which they found more commodions ; but we per- 
ceive in general, too great a tendency to exaggerate the advan- 
tages and diminifh the inconveniencies of tiis ifland. It has 
been pofitively afferted that nota fingle plant of New Zealand 


flax is found there. 
In 
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' In two excurfions which the commodore made from Port 
Jackfon, the firft was from one of the fide coves, and the fecond 
from the’ head’of the harbour.’ In the firft he foon was en- 
tangled in fwamps, from which 'the {mall ftreams mentioned in 
the defcription of the harbour arife, which may perhaps be fuc- 
cefsfuily drained ; though this probably is the firft inftance where 
a {pot was chofeh for a fettlement, that required fo much addi- 
tional labour, when the difficulties were fufficiently great befgre. 
About fifteen miles from the fea they faw chains of hills, which 
they diftinguifhed by different names: they are probably about 
fifty miles from the fea. In the waters black fwans appear to 
be not uncommon. In the fecond excurfion the ground was le- 
vel, rifing gently in {mall picturefque hills : the foil is faid to 
be excellent, except in fome {mall fpots, where it appears to be 
ftony. They faw the high hills difcovered in the former ex- 
curfion, but were ftill thirty miles from them. The trai relline 
was fo difficult, the ground fo much encumbered with wood, sid 
even underwood, that they could proceed only thirty miles’ in 
five days. The natives were few, naked, feeming frequently to 
{uffer from famine, as they depend almoft wholly on fiffing, and 
their fupply of fith is very precarious, fheltered chiefly 1 in caves, 
or in rude huts compofed of a piece of bark bent into the Forint 
ofa ridge of a houfe : yet on the rocks and trees our trayellers 
faw marks of ingenuity, reprefentations of men, animals, fith, 
lizards, fhields, and weapons, in a rude though diftin& feulpture. 
They perceived the dung of an animal which they fuppofed mu 
be as large as that of a horfe, but they faw only the ufual 
animals, ‘The kanguroo is delineated: the defcription, except 
the proportions, is little varied ; and the lower parts are repre- 
fented much larger in preportion to the upper, than in ‘any 
other print. Thefe animals feem to be gregarious, and to grow 
toa large fize. There appeared only traces of fome inhabitants, 
who had been on the fpot, and apparently concealed them- 
felves on the traveller’s‘approach. In our general conneétions 
with the natives, they feemed neither to be timid or miftraftful : it 
is probable they refented the incrgachments on their fifhing places, 
for fith is the food of their choice, fince meat-and bread, if ac- 
cepted, was foon thrown away. ‘The fifh is broiled for a few 
minutes :- but it is fcorched on the outfide, and eaten al- 
moft raw. ‘The returns of the marines and conviéts under the 
care of the furgeon, is annexed to the twelfth chapter, dated 


_ June zoth, 1788. There were then twenty-eight marines fick 


and’ eight convalefcent : the proportion of the ‘fick ‘in camp 
above thofe in the hofpital was very great. Four marines, one 
of their wives, and three of the children, had died fince the firit 
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embarkation. The proportion of the conviéts fick in camp was 
not large : in the whole there were forty-fix fick and twenty 
-convalefcents, ‘The total of the conviéts who had died was 
eighty-one, and of thefe fifty-two were aged and infirm. 

Defcriptions of the progrefs of the new fettlement are next 
given; and the governor appears to have paid every attention 
to its future falubrity and importance: The obfervatory, in this 
account, is faid to be in 32° 52’ 307 fouth iatitude, and 
159° 19! 30” eaft of Greenwich ; a confiderable difference from 
that fixed by captain Tench. The air appears to. be temperate 
on the whole, though frequently difturbed by thunder, which 
will probably be lefs frequent when ventilation is more free. 
The {curvy feems to have been the worft difeafe, but the fruit- 
trees are flourifhing, and may in time be fufficiently fruitful to 
check it. The water is pure at a moderate depth.— We are 
furprifed that no fteps have been taken,to bring the bread-fruit 
tree from Otaheite to this {pot. 

The natives occafionally eat roots, and one of thefe is fern- 
root; the other unknown. ‘They eat alfoa kind of wild fig, and 
fometimes the feeds of a tree refembling a pine-apple, which 
are either Kept a long time, or undergo a particular preparation, 
fince, when recent, they appear poifonous. Their implements 

_ are rude; though their nets, which appear to be compofed of the 
fibres of the flax plant, are ingenioufly twifted and woven, without 
knots. Some ladies who have infpected thefe nets, declare they are 
« formed on the fame principle as the ground of point-lace, except - 
that there is only one turn of the thread inftead of two in every 
loop.’ But they avoid all intercourfe with us, and, probably, 
will fhiver in the ftorms rather than accept of any cloathing 
from us.— Direétions for failing into Port Jackfon, by captain 
Hunter of the Sirius, are fubjoined. 

The fpecimens of natural hiftory and botany fent home, fhow 
how much had been done by the former navigators in the fhort 
{pace of their ftav, and how little the new fettlers, who appear 
to be deficient in thefe fciences, are likely to add to their difco- 
veries. ‘The quadrupeds are either {quirrels or of the opoffum 
kind, diftinguifhed by their pouches, and likely to produce fome 
revolution in the conftruction of this genus : the birds have been 
chiefly defcribed in Mr. Latham’s Synopfis, and in the Supple- 
ment. _Thofe which do do not occur in that work, are the fe- 
male fuperb warbler, the bronze-winged pigeon, the white front- 
ed heron, the wattled bee-eater, and the pfittaceous hornbill. 
‘The account of the lat affords fome remarks of importance, 

¢. The bird is about the fize of a. crow; the total length two 
feet three inches; the bill is large, ftout at the bafe, much 
curved at the point, and channelled on the fides; the colour 
pale brown, inclining to yellow near the end: the noftrils are 
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wite at the bafe, and are furrounded with a red fkin, as is the 
eye alfo, on-the upper part: the head, neck, and under parts 
of the body are pale blue-grey ; the upper parts of the body, 
wings, and tail, afb colour; and moft of che feathers are tipt 
with dufky black, forming bars of that colour acrofs the wings : 
the wings, when clofed, reach to near three-quaters of the 
length of the tail: the tail itfelf is long, and cuneiform, ‘the 
two middle feathers meafuring eleven inches, andthe outer one 
on each fide litrle more*than feven; a bar of black croffes the 
whole near the end, andthe tips of all the feathers are white : 
the legs are fhort and fcaly, and the toes placed two forwards, 
and two backwards, as in thofe of the toucan or parrot genus = 
the colour of legs and claws black *. , 
¢ This bird was killed at Port Jackfon, and we believe it to 
be hitherto non-de(cript.’ . 


Some papers relative to the fettlement follow ; and in thef 
we find two officers and three foldiers.confent to remain ano- 
ther tour of three years: one wifhes to fettle there. . [In the 
return of fick Sept. 27th 1788, ten convicts have died fince the 
laft report ; thirty belonging to the battalion are fick, and nine- 
ty-three convicts under medical treatment. 

The feventeenth chapter contains nautical direétions, &c. by 
lieut. Ball, concerning Rio Janeiro, Norfolk Ifland, Ball Pyra- 
mid, and Lord Howe Ifland. He obferves that the draught of 
the harbour of Rio Janeiro, in the Eaft India Cempany’s chart, 
appears to be true, the foundings right, and, the bearings accu- 
rate. The approach to Norfolk Ifland appears to be fafe. 
Ball’s Pyramid appears to be a detached infulated rock, if the 
plate may be trufted, of a bafaltic nature. Lord Howe’s Ifland 
is in 31° 36/’ fouth latitude, by moon and ftar, 159° 4’ eaft lon- 
gitude—variation 10° eaft. 3 

An account of lieut. Shortland, and his difcoveries on his 
return, are fubjoined. In about lat. 10° 44’ and E. longitude 1612 
he fell in with land which trended north-wefterly. He coafted 
this Jand, diftinguifhing the principal points, and fometimes the 
lefs minute indentations, fo as to afcertain it to be a vaftifland or 
a clufter of very numerous {mall ones, till he came to lat. 7° 257 
and long. 1564. He met witha canoe of Indians, who offered 


— 





‘¢ * Mr. Latham, who has been kind enough to give his fentiments en 
this occafion, is of opinion that this bird does not firiétly belong to any of 
the prefent eftablifhed genera. The make indced is altogether that of an 
hornbill, aud the edges of the mandible-are fmooth, but the toes being 
placed two forwards and two backwards, feem to rank it with the parrots 
or toucans; and it has been unlucky that in the fpecimen fram which 
the defcription was gaken, the tongue was wanting, which might in a 
great meafure have determined the point: but the inducement for placing 
it with the-hornbills has had the greater weight, as not a fingle fpecies of 
the toucan tribe has yet begm met with in that part of the world.’ 
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him that affifance which fome focial civilization could only have 
procured. At'the fpot juft mentioned, the land trended north- 
erly, and he paffed in that direétion through ftraits where he once 
found ‘only eight fathom of water: thefe ftraits are five leagues 
in length, and feven or eight miles broad.’ The weftern coait of 
thefe ftraits feems to have been fome iflands adjoining to New 
Treland ; and parts of this difeovered land will.be found*in Mr. 
Robert’s map under the names of Port Surville and Bay Choi- 
feul. Queen Charlotte’s iflands are very near, and to the weit 
of this land, which is termed New Georgia; and-it affords an 
additional proof that this whole fea is ftudded with iflands inha- 
bited by a race which differs little in appearance, in‘ cuftoms, or 
in manners. The fcurvy then broke out with violence : the 
voyagers reached the Pelew Iflands in great diftrefs; but whe- 

ther ‘they met with the ifland againft which a part of captain 

Wilfon’s crew was fent as auxiliaries, or the Spaniards had fince 

given an unfavourable impreflion of the Englith, is. not eafily 

afcertained ; they mét with, however, ‘but little aid.. The difeafe 

continued, and we find all horrors which we meet with in for- 

mer narratives renewed. 

The Friendthip, a ftore-fhip m company, was funk, becaufe the 
united crews were fcarcely fufficient to work'a fingle fhip, and 
in this condition the voyagers reached Batavia: four of the 
original feamen could only return to England. 

Lieut. Watts’ narrative of the return of the Lady Penryn. 
tranfport, follows. He goes firft to Lord Howe’s Ifland, which 
he defcribes particularly. He fays it is in lat. 31° 30° 49” S. 
and in longitude 159° 10 eaft of Greenwich. ‘The mean ftate 
of the thermometer during their ftay was 66°. ‘They purfued 
a north-eafterly direétion, finding fome iflands in lat. 30° 417. 
S. and long. 180° 58’ 37” E. Atdaft the old enemy of navi- 
gators appeared with great violence, and they were obliged to 
proceed to Otaheite, where they were received by thefe kind 
and affectionate iflanders with their ufual eagerneis and regard. 
They were there fupplied with refrefhments, but found Omai 
and the New Zealand boys were dead. By the jealoufy of 
Maheine, chief of Emeo, all the cattle except fome goats and 
one ‘horfe were deftroyed ; and tle men of Uhatea had carried - 
away the precious property of Omai. The manner of his 
death ‘they could not difcover. The ftock they procured in this 
place, together with the additions laid in at Saypan and ‘Tinian, 
brought them ‘in perfec health to China. 

The voyage of the Scarborough is next eelatiids ; and as 
captain Gilbert accompanied. captain Marfhall, we purpofe to 
examine the two accounts, which contain nearly the fame facts, 


together; and if they are read together by others, fome benefit. 
will 
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will be derived from the chart prefixed to captain Marthalls 
narrative, as well as from the minute diftinétnefs and the acca- 
rate views of captain Gilbert. Ifthe different tracks of all the 
tranfports be compared, it will appear that Mr. Shortland, after 
clearing Jackfon’s Bay, proceeded northerly,. bewveen New 
Guinea and Queen Charlotte’s iflands: captain Marbhall wit 
his companion went farther eaftward, between the New He- 
brides and the Friendly Iflands : lieut. Watts went full farther 
to the eaftward, in his voyage to Otaheate. The difcoveries of 
the firft were made a little to the fouth; and of the fecond 
fomewhat to the north of the line. Each, foon after he croffed 
the equinoétial, fteered wefterly to the Ladrone Iflands, Captain 
Gilbert, therefore, afferts without reafon, that his was the mok 
eafterly track, though it might have been true if he had added 
‘in unknown feas.? Captains Gilbert and Marthall did not 
Jand on Norfolk Ifland, but from thence purfued a track near- ° 
ly northerly, and the firft obje& of great importance which they 
met with, was an ifland about 30’ fouth of the equinoétial ; and 
this was fucceeded by others forming a range to about 11° N. 
latitude. Their moft eafterly courfe was nearly in long, 175°, 
and the centre of the range was about 170°. The two.cap- 
tains enumerate and name the iflands differently ; and we fup- 
pofe that they often faw different ones; we could with, that 
the two accounts were reconciled by fome perfons fkilled 
in the fubje&, who have more leifure-time than we can boaft, 
They faw feveral canoes, which refembled thofe of Otaheite, 
and their crews were evidently a part of the fame race, which 
is fo profufely fcattered in thefe feas. It is. highly probable 
that convenient harbours may be found in the iflands defcribed 
to procure frefh provifions, fince this courfe feems likely ro, he-. 
come a common'one. ‘The fcurvy in the voyage. before .us 
made violent attacks, though it is on the other hand probable,. 
that the fcorbutic, tendency will be leffened in the inhabicants 
of Jackfon’s Bay, in confequence of their more, alimentary, 
diet ; and that from this port, in future ages, fhips may be 
fitted out with better fupplies. Tinian they expected to 
find fertile in refources; but the flattering accounts of Anfon 
have already appeared to be a tranfitory fcene. Byron and 
Wallis found it an unwholefome and inconvenient {pot to refit 
in; and captain Gilbert’s accounts agree nearly with thofe of 
Wallis. The Charlotte was driven to fea and obliged to cut 
her cables, for. her crew was too weak to.weigh the anchor 
with fufhicient expedition : the ancher was afterwards found by 
lieut. Watts. ‘The fhips, however, arrived at China in a toler- 
able ftate of health with little lofs; their jhort flay at Tinian 
had greatly refrethed them. 

‘ A Sup- 
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A Supplement to the natural hiftory is added: among the birds 
‘we may remark the red-fhouldered parrakeet, the New Hol- 
land cafflowary, and the white gallinule, as non-defcripts, and 
probably new fpecies. Among the animals, the kanguroo rat, 
the black flying opoffum, analogous to the flying fquirrel, the 
dog, and the laced lizard, is at leaft uncommon if not new. 
Some particulars: relating to the dog we fhall extra&. It has 
nearly the fhape of a fox-dog, is a little lefs than two feet high, 
and two feet and a half long, of a pale brown, growing lighter 
towards the belly ; the feet white. 


* It has much of the manners of the dog, but’ js of a very 
favage nature, and not likely ta change in this particular. It 
laps hke cther dogs, but neither barks nor growls if vexed and 
teized ; inftead of which, it ereéts the hairs of the whole body 
like briftles, and feems furious: it is very eager after its prey, 
and is fond of rabbits or chickens, raw, but will not touch 
dreffed meat. From us fiercenefs and agility it has greatly the 
advantage of other animals much fuperior in fize; for a-very 
fine French fox-dog being put to it, iti a moment it feized him 
by the lotas, and would have foon put an end to his exiftence, 
had not help been at hand. With the utmoft eafe it is able to 
leap over the back of an afs, and was-very near worrying one 
to death, having faftened on it, fo that the creature was not 
able to difengage himfelf without affiftance ; it has been alfo 
known to run down both deer and fheep.—There are two now 
alive in England.’ 


Among the fifth we perceive two fpecies of fharks.—The 
thermometer is ufually from 80° to 50°; it has been at 98? 
and $2°.as well as down to 33%. No barometer feems to have 
been carried.—In the Appendix the routes of differeat fhips, and 
the names of the conviéts, are fubjoined. 

~ "We have carefully avoided faying-any thing relating to the 
ornaments of this work : it is beautifully printed, and the charts 
ate truly valuable. Wecould have withed, however, for a ge- 
nzral.map on which the different tracks were laid down, from 
the Cape.of Good Hope to Otaheite, and from the fouthern- 
moft point of New South Wales to the Ladrone Iflands. The 
other plates are of very different merits. Thofe of the objects 
of natural hiftory, and particularly the birds, are well executed. 
The heads, except that of lieut. King, which would difgrace the 
meaneft magazine, deferve praife. Every thing which relates 
to the views is fo badly reprefented, that we cafinot find words 
to reprehend it. ‘The drawer. or the engraver would reprefent 
Grecian figures ifhe had known what they were ; at prefent he 
has delineated a race which never inhabited any ifland of the 
Pacific or Indian ocean; and the objects are fo little difcrimi- 
nated, 
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nated, that they might be found in any warm country on the 
globe. The protetype of the New Hollanders hut was un- 
doubtediy a booth in an Englifh fair. We are more furprifed 
at this; as the editor feems to have {pared no trouble or expence 
in adorning and rendering the work complete. On the whole, 
it contains many circumftances of curiofity ; fome, perhaps, of 
utility ; and may undoubtedly afford the rudiments of many 
important difcoveriés : ‘what may we not expect from the imte- 
rior parts of this vaftifland ? 





FOREIGN ARTICLE. 


Hiftoire SP Membires de la Societé Royale de Medecine, Années 
1784 &9 1785, avec les Memoires de Medecine {FS de Phyfique 
Medicale, pour les mémes Annies. 4to. “VPatist 

HIS volume does not contain fo great a variety as thé 

laft; but, while we regret this deficiency of entertain- 

ment, we truft that no deficiency of inftruétion will be found; 

and our tafk will be more conveniently finifhed in a lefs com- 
afs. 

: The programma, or the hiftory of the fociety’s queftions, 
and the names of the candidates on whom the prizes were be- 
stowed, we have long fince apologized for omitting, as it would 
. furnifh very little inftruction. The eloges too we have ufuall 
omitted ; and their number, as well as their extent, in this 
volume, fufficiently confirms the propriety of our conduét. 
The firft is on M. Watelet, not a phylician, but a perfon whé 
greatly affifted the ‘ organization’ of this fociety. Some facts re- 
lating to the lives of M. M. Bonami, Hecquet, arid Marignes, 
follow. An excellent eloge on M. Lobitein, profeffor of ana- 
fsomy and furgery at Strafburg; another on M, Serras, firft 
phyfician to the king of Naples; -on M. Scheele, with a very 
judicious abftract of his works, in the form of notés ; an eloge 
on M. Moret, fecretary of the Dijon academy; with 
fome account of the lives of M. M. Blein, de Joubert, Mollin, 
and Compte d’Angerville, follow ; and this part of the work is 
concluded by a lite of M. de la Mure, phyfician at Montpe- . 
lier. A lift of the works of the members of the fociety, or 
which were fent to them fince 1783, is fubjoined; and a fum- 
mary accoynt of the treatment of the venereal difeafe in the 
country, by M. M. Laffonne and Dehorhe, we are informed, 
has been circulated pretty gencrally by the fociety. 

The meteorological: obfervations are, as ufual, given at 
length; but we. muft confine ourfelves to the general refults. 
The years, 1784.and 1785 were each remarkable for large quahe 
tities of fnow, and exceflive cold at fome periods, while at 
gthers the cold was, very tolerable; for great drynefs in the 
fpring, a injured the crops of hay; for exceffes of pe 
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and cold, drynefs and moifture through the fummer; for early 
-enfeafonable colds in autumn; and, im general, for a very vis 
‘Fiable temperature during the whole year. ‘7 hefe variations 

were preceded, in the year 1783, by the earthquakes in Cala- 

bria, the dry fog, and other meteorological fingularities.. In 

1784, the greateft heat occurred the fourth day after the new 

moon ; and the leaft, the fourth day after the full moon, re- 

fults oppofite tothofe of the year before. The greateft heigh®@ 
of the barometer anfwered to the northern luniftice ; the leat 
to the fouthern luniftice ; a refult equally oppofite to that of 

1783. In 17855 the greateft heat coinceded with the firft 
quarter-of the moon, and the leaft with the laft quarter: the 
greaceft height of the barometer anfwers to the full moon, and 

the leait to che apogee. It appears, therefore, that, in thefe 
climates, the weight and hea: of the air are influenced by other 
circumfiances betides the moon, though, in the torrid zone, 
the lunar periods more invariably affeét the weather. All that 
we can fufpeéct on this fubject is, that the lunar period of nire- 
teen years may probably bring on fimilar weather, in the fu- 
ture routine. 

“'M. Andry’s refearches on the ‘hardening of the cellular mem= 
brane of children newly born, are of yreat practical import- 
ance. We formerly led our readers? attention to it, in our re- 
view of the firft edition of Mr. Underwood’s Treatife on the 
Difeafes of Children (Crit. Rev. vol. LVIYI, p. 425.) We 
are forry to obferve, that this author,-in his fecond edition, 
has only confounded the fubject, by uniting with it a difeafe of | 
a very different nature: he cannot fay ow, that it has * not 
been noticed in a feparate form.’ The difeafe we have def- 
cribed inthe extract jutt referred to; and it appears owing toa 
laxity ofthe veflels, which fuffers the glaten to efcape with the 
ferofity ; the difeafe foon degenerates to a putrid one, another 
mark of weaknefs; and is almoft wholly confined to hofpitals. 
The blood is found black ; the bile very brown, andthe con- 
globate glands full of a gelatinous fluid. The remedy is bark, 
aromatic baths of a decoction of fage, &c,: above all, blifters 
fo'the legs. 
"The next article contains anfwers to different-queftions pro- 
pofed by the marine minifter to the fociety, relating to the diet 
of feamen in the. hips of war. The authors M. M. Poiffo- 
nier, Geofiroy, Macquer, Defperneres, Pouletier de la Salle, 
Lavoifier, De Horne, Vig. d’Azyr, de la Porte, de Fourcroy, 
and Thouret, examine the management of different navat 

owers.on this fubjeét. -They think the Dutch lefs fubje& to 
curvy than ths Posts and that the difeafe with them ap- 

ears lefs putrid.’ “The French are fuppofed to be {till more 
ae from feurvy, becaufe they eat, lefs meat. Our authors 
advife a more equal proportion of falted provifions and farina- 
ceous feeds ; at the fame time they claim the merit of having 
firft advifed the plan, which captain Cooke fo fuccefsfully car 
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ried into execution; hinting that the health of his crew was 
not. very extraordinary, confidering his having been fo fre- 
uéntly in port. Our authors then offer fome remarks on the 
different kinds of food, which itis impoflible to abridge. They 
prefer, in general, beef and pork falred ; condemning falt fifh: 
of the lesumens, they prefer peafe, French beans, and lentils: 
they recommend meal,.with a fmall proportion of bran, and 
with much acid, leaven. . The next object is the additions 
which may be made to the ufual rations of diet; and, under 
this head, they {peak highly of iice, potatoes, malt, and grorss 
Each fubitance is,, however, examined with candour, and its 
merit apprecia‘ed on the authority of the beft informed and moft 
experienced navigators. The laft queftion relates to naval 
hoipitals, and the regulation of the diet’ of the fick and con- 
walefcents. ‘This'whole memoir we could wifh:to fee tranflat- 
ed, for it contains many facts which deferve to be generally 
known. eM 
~ The obfervations on the odorous and volatile parts of medi- 
cines, whether vegetable or animal, are extracted from ‘an un- 
finifhed memoir of M. Lorry, by M. Halle. » The firft clafs of 
odours is the camphorated ; avd it is extended over a large pro 
portion of the vegetable kingdom: the labiatz, compofitz, the 
laurels, myrtles, turpentines, &c. are decidedly of this. clafs. 
it is very volatiie, but it is unchangeable, for in all the varia- 
tions of form it remains the fame; and, after all the efforts of 
art by folution, precipitation, evaporation, &c. it may be ftill 
recovered; the drieft inodorous mafs of this kind, moiitened by 
{pirit of wine, refumes the camphorated odour. Ignition makes 
it more pungent, as is evident from inflaming the atmofphere of 
the fraxinella; and it is remarkable that a fubflance, chiefly 
foluble in fpirit of wine, is, by ignition, fo minutely divided 
as to unite with water. The fecond clafs is the narcotic odours. 
It is evident in the poppy and folanums; difguifed a little, but 
foon diftinguifhabie when the combination of the parts is weak- 
ened, in_the burrages; and combined with the odour of gar- 
lick in the affa foetida. It is permanent, and fixes as well as 
difguifes all the more volatile odours, except the camphorated, 
which. nothing can reprefs while fluidity remains. Of this_ 
kind is the odour of rofes, lilics, particularly the jafmine, &c. 
for, though they may at firft feem to belong to the camphor- 
ated plants, yet when collected in quantities, their peculiar 
nature is. fon confpicuous, and the fame remedy, an acid, is 
adapied to all, for the fymptoms are the fame, viz. fyncope, 
or its approaches. In the animal kingdom this principle abounds, 
and particularly in mufk and caflor. It is lefs volatile than 
the camphorated odour ; but, if we probably except the tur- 
pentines, more adherent: nothing but time can deftroy it, 
though many proceffes can modify it. _ By repeated drying and 
folutions, opium gives a very evident fmell of annile-feed: fer- 
mented with. becr, it affords an anodyne fpirit, with the 
} " {mel} 
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fimell of radifhes. Diftilled with vitriolic acid, it affurmes 
the fmell of a bug; with fpirit of fale, a very fingular «therial 
odour. Thefe alterations of odour, though fo diftant, occur 
alfo ‘in the coriander. and fome drops of the oil of anife-feed, 
left on linen, will give it the {mell of a bug. pore 
The third clfs is the ztherial odours, fo called becaufe, in 
their volatility and piquancy, they refemble ether. The 2the- 
rial Odour is agreeably animating, but volat:le and tranfitory : 
_it cam only’ be retaimed im-the unperfpirable barks of certain 
fruits, and never is foundin the flowers. Sonje kinds of pears, 


‘ melons, piné-apples, Scc. even in Our own country, apples, 


and frais, which begin to foften and to ould, throw outa fi- 
milar atmofphere. ic eafily unites with the other odoiirs: itis 
joined with the mufky fmell in melons: and cucumbers ; and 
unripe melons contain it, united with the virofe odour. The 
fourth is the volatile acid odour, evident in many fruits, but 
combined with the aromatic oil of their rinds. Mineral acids 
fearcely affect them, but alkalis, fulphur, and putrefaCtion 
foon detiroy or diffipate them. © : 
The volatile“alkaline odour is équally diftinguifhable, but 
moreextenfive. It contains all thofe odorods particles, which 
are remarkable.for a peculiar pungent acrimony, affecting the 
eyes and bringing tears. All the antifcorbutic plants, -onioris 
and garlick, are of this kind, " Though this pungent principle 
has been attributed to an acid, yet every circumftance leads us 
to fuppofe that this preci acid is peculiarly modified, for 
vinegar will reprefs the fmell of muftard, and even the inodor- 
ous oil of vitriol at once check the activity of the cochlearia, 
which it regains on faturating the acid with an alkali. / It feems 
fixed by an addition of mucilage, fo, as in fome ipitances, ‘pare 
ticularly in garlick, to be very durable. With otherodours,’ it 
feems to augment their volatility, and to loje its own ;: efpes 
cially in its union With the narcotics, when it es the mott 
foetid fmells 5 im this it refembles the volatile alkali, which, with 
opium, other virofe plants, and animal oils, are infupportable. 
Theferare nearly the principal topics of M. Lorry’s memoir, 
which we have enlarged on with a melancholy pleafure, as 
death interrupted him in the purfuit. . It forms the outline of 
a mafterly and coitiprehenfive, fyftem. : a! 
The firt memoir is an account of the: conftitution of the 
years 1784 and 1785, with a detail of the difeafes which 
reigned in Paris during this period, by M. Geoffroy ; “but this 
account it is*impoffible to abridge. We perceive one inftance 
of a putrid petipneumony, which was not, however, highly 
actite ; yet, tm this and a few other inflancesy we find no reafon 
to pratfe theaftivity and difceriiment of the practices. - ; 
The two text methoirs, by M. Peter Camper, and: M. Ba- 
railon, of Moolines, were rewarded by thedivided prize. The 
quettion jrefpected the gature, caufes, and remedies ofthe vari- 
ous kinds of dropfics. We fhall give fome account of each a 
. : . 4 ys 
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fiy, without prefuming to judge a caufe already decided. M. 
Camper’s memoir is full of medical erudition, and confains a 
more complete account ‘of the different facts than any work 
which we have hitherto had occafion to examine. We can on- 
ly follow hum at-a diftance, and extract a few paffages. The 
firft chapter is on the dropfy of the head and of the fpinal mar? 
row. ‘© Lremember,’ fays our author, ‘twenty-two years fince, 
opening the head of a man, who died fuddenly ar an itin, where 
a’ large quantity’ of -vety limpid water (for I had taken out the 
whole brain and cerebéilum at once) flowed from theinfuridibulum. 
To this fudden depofition of ferum we had no doubt but that 
the death was owing, for the body was in other refpefis founds 
The man was perfectly in his fenfes alfo when he entered the 
inn, and fell down as if ftruck by lightning.” The hydroce- 
phalus internus, our authof ‘thinks, is certainly fatal; but 
mentions a faét, where a child, borh with a fpina bifida, liv- 
edawenrty-cight years: he was, however, wéak, and ftooped 
much, The water was once evacuated by a trocar, for the 
tumor was almoft'traniparent ; but it filled again, and the on-' 
ly effec of the evacuation was a temporary debility. ‘About 
his twentieth year, when-affe€ted with another difeafe, he lay 
on the tumour: an inflammation and gangrerie came on, and 
he feemed almoft dying when the fluid was abforbed, the mem- 
brane fhrivetied like a {chirrous mamma, and the patient lived 
in a weak ftateveight years longer. Does not ‘this café feem 
to fhow, that if a child with a {pina bifida furvives infancy, 4 
moderate continued preffure on thé tamour would be ufeful? 

The dropfy of the eye follows, but it affords little. that is 
interefting, M. Gamper’s account of the dropfy of the breaft. 
and pericardium is’ not equally valuable: in the firft he feems 
to recommend the operation ; but, though it may be otcafion - 
ally admitted in emphyfema and empyema, where the part af- 
fected is more evident, we fhould be mitch afraid of it in 
the hydrops pectoris from an internal caufe.’ ‘Even in the drop- 
fy of the pericardium, he feems-_ to think that a pdnéture may 
be made near the apex of the heart with fafety; and gives par- 
ticular directions for the operation. ‘This, however, we'con- 
fider as ftill more daring and imptudent. The fymptoms of the 
hydrops pectorts aré well defcribed, and the’ patltognomionics 
properly pointed out. ay Ak | 

In the differtation on the dropfy of the abdomen, M. Cam- 
per engages in fome:ditcuffions re{pecting the lymphatics, from 
which he feems to be principally a difciple of Haller, Heé then 
proceeds to the hgdatids, and, in compliance with the modern 
tyftem, confiders them as fpecies of tania.’ He afterwards goes 
on to diftinguish the fpecies, thé caufes, and the cure of this 
kind of dropfy, which, he obferves, fometimes occurs in the 
foetus, and adduces a fingular and dreadful inftance of it. With 
refpect te diuretics; be-obferves, that there are no {pécific me- 
dicines of this clafs, and, with every experienced phyfician, 
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feems to.difisul their power: even Jaxatives, he remarks, aré 
by. @o,means,, Conftantly, fuccefsful. | Narcotics, in defperate 
dofes, yomits, and falivaiin, have fueceeded but their fuccefs is 
by. no.means conitaat ; at jail, 1m eur author’s opinion, we fhould’ 
have rgcourfe, to. paracentefis;, which, he thinks, .is,-ufually 
delayed,toglong. ‘The fymptoms favourable to the operation, 
and every, part, of; the conduct, during it; are next explained 
very clearly-and. judicioutly : {we think only. that! he does not 
give a.duficient trial tp medicine, before ,he.,takes up the cas 
nula ;-buythis.will, always,be the fybjeé& ‘of difpute bétween 
phyficieng.andsfurgcons ~,, The,confidegration of thé tympunites, 
whichM.. Camper, fuppoles, .except’ from accidents, is always 
within,..the, alimentary. }eanal, and of partial cyfted dropfies; 
in which alone the.troear is faid to,beferviceable, follow. The 
dropfy jof the uterus probably, has not. yet been obferved, though 
{everal finpular inftances of an apparent dropfy of this vifeus are 
recorded... The, inftances grejchiefly of the ovaria, from whence 
the. water is, evacuated by, the uterus, ona preternattiral quan 
tity of; the Jiquor, amnif, .,Some other anomalous dropfies in 
eylisy:the gnatarca, andthe fuppofed. diopfy between the perii 
tonaum and, mufcles, are hext examined ;, but they afford no. 
thing veryantereftings.. bon mols murs: :iued din 
Taeitth ghaprer relates ta; the hydrocele,insboth.fexes ; for 
M.., Camper confiders the, colleGion,of , water; within the du< 
plicature.of the peritoneum, which occafiegally.sprotrudes be- 
yond the ring, of the mufeles in newly born. femalesy as a difeate 
of thiskind.: ; He prefers the puncture, and repeats it occaiion- 
allyig without having secourfe to. either of the radical. methods : 
yet he oyyys jhe, has, mfgd the, feton with great fuccefs, and hei 
oppolest ghicfly becaude the.paia from the moft frequently re- 
peated pungture is lefs than; by the. feton, . He finds the origin 
fe Hae aby: the fetan, in (Peter Frank’s;Txéatife. on Her- 
7bi 


ea : 
Biss 1567Liahe two daft,chaprers are on water-in-the burfx une 


der, the dyin anduryu(clés,s wella's p fluid collected in the fheaths 
of the-ten ons; and onidtopfies and meliceraz ofthe joints. They 
copsaiy, fanty,curipys, cafes, but, are; incapable, of abridgment. 
Ourauthorgeeatly doubrs of che. permanenteffects of difcuticnts, 
ant excaef, mgrourial ointment. ‘A. perforation, be telis us, 
may, be mage in, the, acetabulum, inter fartorit mufeuli & ten- 
foris vagine femoris partem fuperiorem, pawlo, fupra oram fu- 
pesiovemytrochanteris-majoris offs femoris, adfedti.. ‘The needle 
muffbe -puthed, Horiaonsally, directing sthe- point: towards the 
center mt the.pekwie. !giolh & ylleg oii od of cmos) 24 
1t,M, Camper’s, memo fhows the: author, td be|an able ana- 
tomnt,) apacute pathologift, sand: a fkiulful. furgeon, M. Barai- 
lou’s gaye More. minute, aad jmore practical, foar.as refs 
petts,au ternal remedies,«) His-erddition is not-lefs,: but it is lefa 
reconuite.), He is:moreconverfant with works in every one’s 
hands, jand does notfefrequently adduce!faGs which ) feldam - 
occur. de peaks, of; the- nature, {ymptoms, and caufes of 
nest 6 ee e4TT) tal | droply, 
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dropfy, both semete and proximate, with much propriety; 
though, among the latter he does. not dwell! fufficiently on. the 
abfarption .of water from the ‘air, which muit neceflarily take 
place in thofe, infiances, where the accumulation -of water great. 
ly exceeds the proportional, deficiency of the urine, The fol- 
lowing. is a fingular inftance of dropfies of the ftomach. *A 
taylor was fubject'to violent colics, and was attacked with a fic 
in, September 1766, more, acute chan any former paroxyfm, 
which, however; pafied offin a few days, though withoutany 
fool. , His belly was. very large, without any finctuation ;' and 
the patient complained only. of ‘an infupportable tncafinedy. 
In this fate was called; and, after hearing anvexact account 
of the preceding: circumftanees, ‘as. well as examining the pre- 
fent appearances, efpectally the retention of the fecal matter, I 
was conwinced that there ‘was)<n, -obfirucjion of the inteitines. 
With this idea 1. gave'a dry,vomit-to force a paflage * }-bur no 
fiool was,.procured, though, twenty pints of a tluid.were dif- 
charged, by vomiting: _the -fwelling -difappeared; the -patient 
flept,, and, thought himfelg' cured. But the difeafe returned 
on taking food, and he joon died. It appeared to. be an 
intus fuf¢eption, and the ilomach was greatly diftended with a 
fetid fluid. ... , raf | 
In the account of the mechanifm, of dropfy (the proximate 
caufe), our author mentions Van Swieten’s opinion of the dif- 
eafe often following fevers, becaufe-the drink did not mix with 
the: blood, -For this reafon, our, author tells us,)that feverifh 
patients fhould be difftaded from drinking ; a practice certainly 
unproper, ‘as its bad efiects.are by no means to bei dreaded. The 
dropfy arifes from the, weaknefs; and, if there isany: obitruction 
to the fecretion, nothing ‘is, {o jufeful in biinging it back, or wath- 
ing away any obi{tructing caufe, as frequent draughts of.diluting 
and digretic liquors, The diflinctions and complications of drop- 
fies:; the condiatutions and. modes of living which induce them, 
as well.as the:places where the difeafe firft appears, arethe fub» 
fequent objects of our author’s attention. Wecanndt think the 
frequest drinking of warm: liquids fo injuriows:as M.-Barailon 
{uppofes ; mor, have: we obferved the peculiar influence of old 
wounds and mlgers, in-indyeing the difeafe.) » 
. -We pext meet with an acgount dfithe indications and contra- 
indicatuensg, ‘where the authonis fill afraid of Water : he continues 
to labaur under-the liydnophebie; which has no exiftence butin 
his imagination, So far, does his dread carry him, that, though a 
difeafe of the liver ig faid to be one of the caufes of dropfy, he 
«diffuades the phyfician from ufing the vegetable aperients, be- 
caufe they ar¢,in.a watery form. ft is fifteen years fince we in- 
dulged dropfical people in drinking freely, direéting only their 





* Perhaps it-may be proper to remark, that this remedy, though it has 
the faridtion of great names, and is fometimes fuccefsful, yet is more often 
injupious; and if it tails, generally leaves the cafe defperate. 
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atrention'to aperient and diuretic drinks, without feeing a fingle 
inftance, Where it was eminently ‘injurious, while ‘numerous 
‘ones octurred of its being the chief means of cure. To laxa- 
tives our author is equally averfe ; bur, if he means to’ con- 
defin every‘kind, he is certainty wrong’; if the draflics only, 
he will be fometiimes right.’ We have often hid occafion to fay, 
that this is the mott beneficial difcharge, and generally indif- 
penfible, in fame degree, even in the molt exhaufted conftitu- 
tions. | He retails the ufual objections to bliflers, that in weak 
conftitutions, in thofe’ who have‘been watted in: hofpirals ‘and 
-prifons, they produce gangrene, They certainly have fome- 
times this effect ; but the gangrene is fuperficial, and eafily re- 
moved. Our author objects alfo to narcotics, without agverting 
to the extreme inquietude ‘and pain which’ fometimes occurs ; 
without ‘confidering, that;in the dropfies*of fatlors, opium, 
direéted to the fkin, is the‘bett remedy. ‘In moft other refpects, 
‘the remarks on the tnd'catrons, and the circumftances which 
influence them, are very correct: they are only too far extend- 
ed... The author does not underitand the art of compreffing 
his ‘matrer. | 
My Barailon’s firft indication in the cure, fhould have been 
the laft. He directs warm aromatics, and tonics, by which he 
will often conitringe -weak: fibres, while the diftending caufe 
fubfifts «. they fhouid never be employed till fome evacuation 
has been procured. He then endeavours to reftore the digef- 
tion, fill forbidding drink, by vomits, gentle }.xatives and to- 
nics, and warm ftimulants, as horfe-radifh, arum, iron, ginger, 
muttard, and fome ‘ draftics employed as alteratives.’ His chief 
evacuants aresdiuretics; andof thefe he ufes fixed alkali, tartar, 
tainarifk, wormwood, nitre, fquills, colchicum, bulbous plants, 
&c. ‘In extremities, he would employ the moft violent and 
active draftics ; and he thinks very juftly, that fuccefs depends 
chiefly on adtive plans fteadily purfued. Paracentefis has fail- 
ed-in his hands ; but, notwithflanding his fear of gangrene, he 
docs not objeé'to fcarifications and biifters. His great depend- 
ence is ‘on the ufe of the cordials and eorroborants with°diure- 
ties.’ When the dropfy is combined with ague, ‘he properly 
dire&ts his firft efforts to the intermittent ; but we know not 
whether by accident, or idiofyneracy, ‘we could hever; in the 
tew inftances we have met'with, cufe the ague. By changing 
our plan and evacuating the waters, the intermittent has fpon- 
taneoufly ‘ceafed : ‘but we conftantly employed the milder lax- 
atives for the purpofe of evacuation. His dire&tions ‘for pa: tir 
-cular dropfies are very correct; ‘but we' think his ° plan for the 
hydrocephalus ‘internus not fuficiently ‘powerful. In hydro- 
‘thorax, ‘he highly commends'emetics, and an iffue between the 
-ribs. Pundéturing the cheft he confiders as a doubtful and pre- 
‘carious operation. — Itis very cértain, he thinks, * thar a blif- 
ster-behind -each ear will evacuate fluids from'the lungs.’ But 
it is impoflible to follow our author in his modifications of ‘his 
fi ba plan, 
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plan, according to the feat of the difeafe, its complications and 
accidents. We have given enough to enable our readers to 
judge of his merits, whi.h are,.on the whole, very confider- 
able. Indeed the minuter parts of the fubjeG&, which depend 
on the difeafe, rather than conftitute a part of it, he has exa- 
mined with a particular attention; and his advice is. falutary 
and judicious. Where great activity is not effential, our au- 
thor 1s .an ufeful guide. . ; 

The Jad memoir in this volume is by M, Hallé, on the fwel- 
ling and the fecondary fever of the {mall-pox. He endeavours 
to fhow that each is diftinguifhable from the confequences of 
the eruption, in its nature, progrefs, metaftafis, and accidental 
circumflances.. He confiders that there are.two depura- 
tions, the dne an eruptive fever attended with puftules.; rhe fe- 
cond a fever terminated by fwelling, attended with perfpira- 
tion, and often with falivation: the one ends by a depofition 
on the fkin, the other on the cellular fubffance: in. the firft, 
the blood-veflels; and, in the laft, the lymphatics, he fays, 
are chiefly concerned, We think that he does not prove.very 
clearly thofe pofitions; but that the fecondary fever depends 
on fomething, befides the abforption of the pus, may. be fuf- 
pected from ts being generally abfent even in the moft violent 
ftate of the ineculated fmall pox. It is not, however, uni- 
verfally abfent, as has been often afferted. 
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y N our late review of chemical improvements, we. could 

reach no farther than the clafs of earths.. We fhall now 
proceed to the neutrals, the alkalis and acids. .M, Gmelin, :in 
alate number of Crell’s Chemical Annals, defcribes a new mu- 
ral falt found. by profeffor Giefecke on the Gymnafium,,. at 
Hamburg. The falts which efflorefce fiom old walls, are nitre 
more or lefs pure, quadrangular nitre, mineral alkali in abund- 
aace, more or lefs pone and mixed with.calcareous earth; MM. 
Goetling has extracted a.true Epfom falt from the clayey ardoife 
with which the old caftle of Schwartzburg was built... ‘ithe falt 
found by M. Gmelin is, notwithftanding, a true Glauber’s falt, 
contaminated only with a little of the calcareous earth, which in 
its paflage it has colle¢ted from the.mortar. 

A native mineral alkali. has never hitherto been.found in 
Europe, except in fome mineral waters. It has, however, 
lately been difcovered in Switzerland; and carefully examined 
by M. Morel. Between Gugeifhorn and. Stockhorn, is a chain 
of mountains, evidently fecondary, which, ia the height of 
fummer, are free from ice.and fhow. The numerous caverns 
in thefe rocks afford the. falt, which is found at the botiom, 
in foliated cryfials on a. bed of fand: the walls of the cavern 
are dry. Our author examined this falt, and found it to con- 
H 3 tain 
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tain about half the: quantity of Glauber’s falt ; the reft was: . 
pure mineral alkali. The ftone is a grit, containing fcarcely: 
any fait : this difcovery may lead, we think, to.a ftratum of this 
fait, and prove ultimately very beneficial. : 

M. Weftrumb gives alfo an account of a method of feparat-. 
ing the mineral alkali from fea-falt; but in ‘a manner,’ which: 
we think ,wilk.not bring it-within:the reach of eur» manufac- 
turers. He diffolves twenty pounds of ‘fea-falt in thirty quarts: 
ef water, and adds to it twenty-five pounds of pwie pot afhes. 
The liquor is evaporated till. a faline pellicle has repeatedly 
formed, broken, and fallen to the bottom. The veffel is then 
taken from the fire ; and, when the folution is cooled to about 
fifty-five or fixty degrees of Fahrenheit, many cryftals of di- 
geftive falt will form. In that ftate, it muft be ftrained through a’ 
flannel, and the lixivium left :undifturbed for an*hour, when a 
certain quantity of the fame eryftals will form, mixed with fome 
cryftals. of ‘the mineralalkali. When the liquor is quite cold, 
it muft be decanted into’a clean veffe]l and put in a’ very cold’ 
place, when a large quantity of the cryftals of the mineral al- 
kali will-concrete almoft: pure. The firft cryftels, which are 
faid to be vitiiolated: tatar ‘and digeftive falt, the former pro- 
bably proceeding from the Epfom-falt of the marine falt, muft 
be wafhed and kept, together with what was left ‘on the filter, 
for the next operation, though it may be employed for other 

urpofes, if wanted. If the liquor which covers the cryftals of. 
-the alkali be decanted, and again evaporated, it will be eafily 
feen whether it contain alkali enough to admit of another ope- 
ration, or if it fhould be kent for the next procefs. Afterwards 
the alkali obtained is purified, and, from this quantity, our 
author tells us, that he has procured twenty pounds of pure al- 
kali in large tranfparent cryftals, and one pound and.a half of 
what was lefs pure: the operation is finifhed in about twelve or 
fourteen days. .His tranflator, M.Courcet, thinks it may be 

rocured more ‘eafily in the following way. Eight ounces of the 
Fepfom falt of Loraine, which is a Glauber’s falt, with three 
ounces and a half of the purified fixed alkali of tartar, are dif- 
folved in water. If the lixivium is evaporated, filtered and 
eryftallifed, firft vitrolated tartar; and afterwards beautiful 
cryftals of mineral alkali, will be formed. The vitriolated tar- 
tar; which is of ufe in medicine, will, he thinks, leffen the ex- 
pence of the preparation. —M. Weftrumb’s plan will only fuc- 
ceed in the great way; but !the duty on falt will prevent ‘its 
being efhployed in England. 

If we next confider the acids,, our, attention will be immedi- 
ately drawn’ by M. Crell’s information refpecting the vege- 
table acids. We :mentioned,.in our. laft Number, that M. 
Weftrumb had fhown, by new experiments, that all the ve- 
getable acids give, at leaft, phofphoric and aerial acids. We 

' wait with great impatience for the experiments at length. We 
, may 
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may be allowed, inthe mean’ time, td contentrate-all ‘the int 
formation, which we can 'procuré on this fubjéét, °at’ the-hazard 
of anticipating our accounts'of other volumes. “The faire a2 
thor, as we find from this difcover'y, -has been miich employed 
in experiments ‘on vinegar and ‘the *acetous acid.’ Common 
vinegar (that of wine which is commen in Francé; while our$ 
is chiefly prepared from beer) ‘coiitains fome tartaf, the acid of 
tartar, acetous acid, ‘the ‘mucilage of fugar,' arid caleareous 
earth. The empyreumatic acetous -dcid is compofed of ‘tattar: 
ous acid and oily particles (de parties graffes): vinebar; diftilled 
thirteen or fourteen. times, ‘with ‘pale dephlogifticated “nitrous 
acid, contains {till muth oily matter; and in fome circtimftances 
it even burns with a very clear flame. By the action of the air 
alone, a very large quantity of nitrous gas and fixed air are 
feparated from the refiduum of this diftillation, which ftil'ad- 
heres to the receiver.. The little oxali¢ acid, which is obtained 
from the common diftilled vinegar, comes over in the firft diftilla» 
tion, where the fpirit of winé appears to be very copious ; ; and, 

in the aft, where it is empyreumatic, arid’ contains much tar= 
tarous acid and fome oily particles. °° The empyreumatic tartar- 
ous acid contains fome of this acid ‘alfo, not decompofed, and 
furnifhes, by this’ means, fome oxalic acid. If pure’ ‘pot-afh 
is put into rectified empyreumatic’ tartarous acid, fome (tar- 
trite de potaffe) tartarized ‘alkali: is formed.In’ thé laft-vo- 
lume of the Memoirs of. the French Academy, we ‘p-rteive 
a memoir by M. Chaptal of the Academy of -Montpélier, 
on the fixed air (carbonic acid) ‘furnifhed by the fermentation 
of grapes, and the acetous acid, which’ refults'from its ‘com- 
bination with water. If fmall veffels of ‘diftilled water aré put 
within the afmofphere of fermenting grapes, the water is fa- 
turated with the air in about forty or forty-eight hours. If 
it is then put into bottles carelefly corked, after three or four 
months the tafte is changed, ‘and the fmell refembles that of a 
very weak brandy. The tafté and finell foon difappear; ‘white 
flakes are precipitated, fometimes ‘filamentous ; at other times, 
a thick cruft rifes to'the top.’ Ain acid tafte then appears, which 
gradually grows ftronger, and the liquor becomes at laft, good 
vinezar, ‘The operation requires fix or feven months, and 
fometimes a year: it will occafionally take place only im the 
warmth ‘of fummer. The ‘accefS of air, and probably vital 
air, 8 neceffary, fince in clofe veffels, the operation will not 
fucceed.” "The addition of vinegar will occafionally haften it 5 
and itis neceflary, that the fixéd air fhould be in its full quan- 
tity, as well as that it fhould be procured from fer menting bo- 

dies. In reality we’ fufpeét, that it‘rifes impure, ‘and carries 
with it fome of the {piritwons’ patticles; ‘from-which the\vinegar 
is formed. ** Well-water, ‘wliich contains fome Epfom “hit and 
{elenite,ois improper for the purpofey ‘fince the fméell of Ta phut 
difguites that ‘of ‘the’! winegar, and: ‘fometimes reel filphur is 
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formed; another prvof of the prefence of phlogiftic matter with 
the. air. The floculent fubftance is faid to be carbonic: it is re- 
ducible toa cinder, .and may almoft wholly be reduced to fixed 
air. M. Chapta] thinks, that it is carried up originally with the 
air, together with the bafe of the acetous acid, which after- 
wards requires. vital air for its completion; though, when there 
is any.compound. which contains.the vitriolic acid, the vital air 
is furnifhed. bY its decompofition, and the operation will then 
fucceed in clofe veffels.. The mufhrooms which grow in vaults, 
our author finds to be of a fimilar nature: they are refolvable | 
jnto coal and into fixed air, leaving only one eighty-ninth of a 
woody fubftance. -By removing them. gradually to the light, 
the fixed air is lefs and the refiduum greater in proportion: the 
laft has been increafed to one twenty-fourth: the vital air of the 
aerial acid feems to form a new combination with an oily prin- 
¢iple, and become a rezin, which gives the yellow colour and 
augments the refiduum. 

M.. Hermftadt’s experiments on the falt of Benjamin, are 
not new; but they are fo little known, that we fhall mention 
them, ,though much remains to be done on this fubjeét. It ap- 
pears to. be a very compound acid, united in pact to the earthy 

riuciple, and fixed by fome oily or phlogiftic matter; when 
eparate, it is probably not very melo on account of its 
mal] proportion of vital air. Our author endeavoured to fe- 
parate the ingredients, by repeated affufions and diftillations of 
nitrous acid. . At laft he fucceeded, in fome degree, and pro- 
duced a very brown acid liquor, which he ftiles the acid of Ben- 
jamin ; byt this refult muft be received with fome limitation : it 
is the acid of Benjamin with an excefs of oxygen, and perhaps 
contaminated with a little undecompofed nitrous acid. With 
this liquor, however, he attempted to make zther, and, to- 
gether with a large proportion of dulcified nitroys acid, he 
feems to have procured.a peculiar fluid of the flaveur_of bitter 
almonds, rene the fame as he perceived in one of the-experi- 
ments, during the decompofition. There is probably a pro- 
portion of tartarous or faccharine acid, in the acid of Ben- 
jainin, if it is not entirely a peculiar form of thefe acids, fince 
i previpisates lime fram water, and the calx from acetated 
ead. mere 
Camphor is an oil, not. without the fufpicion of an acid 
principle; though, what we have collected on this fubject, 
does not refpeét its chemical nature, but its volatility. M. 
Kunfemuller tells us, that camphor is not nearly fo valatile as 
1s commonly fuppofed. He expofed two ounces to the tempe- 
yature of from .g° to 10° of Reaumur (about 52° ta 56° of Fa- 
renheit) and as much to the temperature of from 4° to 8° be- 
low o(about—23 to—1:8), The firft loft-in fourteen weeks, 
nearly half; its weight ; and the other, in the fame f{pace,. only 
a drachm and fix grains lefs. The,author fhould, however, 
have remarked, that the lofs is, at firft, much more rapid than 
i 
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in the later periods ; and his conclufion would have been more 
correct, if he had faid, thatthe volatility appears to be greatly 
repreffed by forme additional ingredient. © ‘The lofs of weight is 
faid to be * in the lower portion of the mafs, through the1nter- 
{tices of the pores.’ : 

The reft of our fketch will be chiefly confined to ‘inflam- 
mables,. with which we fhall interweave fome obfervations, re- 
lating to the great difputé on the Compofition of water: we 
may, therefore, be allowed to begin with Carradoris’ theory of 
heat. This fyftem ‘is contained in’ his Theoria del Calore pub- 
lithed in’. 748 at Florence, in two volumes, though we have, 
of late only, received a clear connected account of it. ‘Our au- 
thor, after explaining the fyftem of Dr. Black, fo ably expand- 
ed and applied by M.M. Fontana, Kirwan, Mageilan, and 
Crawford, obferves, that the fenfible heat, loft, appears to be 
united to che body in different ways. When, for inftance, it 
is loft in the cafe'of melting ice, the form is changed, and the 
addition feems to be required for that change of form : it is 
then faid to be united by the affinity of compofitieu. But, 
when loft by uniting hotter mercury with water, neither ingredi- 
ent changes its fort, and we may conclude, that it is united by 
the * aflinity of aggregation.’ In this way, air is united to water, 
and appears when the preffure of the atmofphere ‘is taken off. 
All the variations, remarkable in the temperature of bodies on 
their being mixed, depends on the evolution of a quantity of 
aggregated heat, or the aggregation of a quantity of fenfible 
heat. Every body, he thinks, contains a’ different degree of 
attraction for heat ; and in mixing bodies of different tempe- 
rature, we ma‘ not only remark the diffafien of heat to reftore 
the equilibrium, but the feparation of the aggregated heat, or 
the abforption of fenfible heat, according to their different af- 
finities. This view then gives occafion to diftingnifh® latent 
heat ‘into two fpecies. What has becx' called the capacity 
for retaining heat is the degree of its affinity for agcregat- 
ed heat; and this power is leffened by the addition of phlo- 
gifton, which feems to give bodies the power of repelling heat. 
The heat, depofited in refpiration and combuftion, our author 
thinks, is aggregated ; but, according to his own fyftem, the 
jatter at leaft muft be ‘ fixed’ or combined heat. 

If this author be favourable to Dr. Crawford, ‘M: Leopold 
_ Wacca Belinghieri is little - fatisfied with ‘his’ application of this 
theory, though, he thinks, ~ his mode of demonftratisn ac- 
curate. In his memoir fur la Chaleur, he replies to an ‘anfwer, 
which Dr. Crawford made'to fome former’ obfervations He 
was accufed of negleéting ‘the aqueous vapour in “his ¢alcula- 
tions ; but he now-endeavours to fhow, though, we think, 
without fuccefs, that’ this.confideration rather ftrengthens than 
weakens his objection..’° The ‘calculation would 4étain ts too 
long. His objections*to’ M. Lavoifier are not on 2 better foun- 
dation. If the'molecule¥-of bodies aré‘keot at adiitance, by a 
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repulfion occafioned, or-at leaftancreafed by heat, the diminu- 
tion of bulk fhould be in,the aired proportion of the degree 
of the diminution of heat ; but attraétion, he fays, acts in the in- 
verfe Tatio of the fquares of the. diftance: the proportion, there- 
fore, fhould bean increafing one. This would undoubtedly be 
true, if the attraction of cohefion followed the laws of attraétion 
of gravitation. The laws, which influence the former, can only be 
a a tained, when we have made: the minuteit microfcepic ani- 
mal a philofo her. That author’s fyftem.of combuftion, M. 
Belinghieri thinks, is not on a'better foundation. If,the.heat 
is derived fromthe vital air, its,intenfity fhould be inthe in- 
verfe proportion of its changes of capacity. But, after burn- 
ing fulphur and phofphorus, the acids which refult ‘fhould have 
a lefs capacity than the remains after burning charcsal,. viz. the 
aerial acid: the contrary is, however, true. But our objector 
has not taken in every part of the.experiment, and has unac- 
countably omitted the different forms of the refults : befides, we 
never underftood M. Lavvifier to mean, that the heat extricat- 
ed in combuftion arofe exclufively from the: decompofition of 
the vital air. 

M. dé Reboul in his account, or reall in his definition of 
combuftion, and its defence, though, he feems to be a ftrenu- 
ous advocate for M. Lavoifier, is yet clear.and confiftent. He 
defines it the ¢aét in which vital alr and a combuttible (he 
fhould have faid inflammable) body, in changing their ftate, 

oduce fire ;’ or afterwards a little more accurately, ‘the act 
in which fire is produced, by the reciprocal combination of vital 
air and a combuftible body.’ The fire, he thinks, may, as we 
have already hinted, come from each, thouglr M. Lavoitier 
chiefly dwells an the abfolute heat of ‘the vital aire ‘Though 
we allow his definition, he will find it difficult to reduce every 
inftance-of oxydation and oxygenation under it, unlefs he defines 
fire very loofely and vaguely. 

M. Lavoifier, himfelf,.is labouring eagerly to fupport his 
ewn fyftem, of which the compofition of water forms the chief 
fupport. His <¢ reflc€tions on the decompofition of water by 
vegetable and animal fubftances,’ are proofs of his ufwal acute- 
nefs and ingenuity: at the fame time they afford fome details 
of curiofity and entertainment. It is well known, thar, in di- 
ftilling charcoal, fome fixed and fome inflammable air are pro- 
duced, though in a {mall quantity, and without altering the 
appearance of the coal.’ This air foon ceafes to come over; 
but, on expofing the charceal,to the-atmofphere, a fimilar pro, 
duét may.be.obtained in, diftilation,, On repeating thefe ex, 
periments, it is found conftantly to lofe a little more weight 
than it had acquired by being expofed to the. atmofphere ; and, 
after frequent. trials, the whole sharcoal is:decompofed. .. It: is; 
however, remarkable, that the ain acquixed by thefe repeated 
trials, istriple of that of the, original, chareoal ; and jit 1s -evie 
ohh, that the additional weight. muuft' be decived, from: the 
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-2atmofphere. But, in the air, it is expofed only to air or to 
water, afd it remains to be afcertained, from which the new pro- 
duétion is derived. Our author, therefore, expofed it to air de- 
prived, of water and to water deprived of air ; but, in the former 
trial, it derived nothing, in confequence of the expofure, and 

ave Out in the fecond diffillation, neither fixed nor inflammable 
air. By the fecond method, he decompofed all the , charcoal,, 
and produced from it the ufual quantities} of air, that is, triple 
its weight, fhough 1t had only been expofed to water deprived 
of air. We omit the calculations, and particularly the quan- 
tity of water decompofed, becaufe the former are too long, and. 
the latter a little fallacious. : 

With thefe views our author repeated many of Dr.. Hales” 
experiments, and in diftilling woods and plants: in the great- 
er number he found a fimilar refult to that which occurred to 
him in the experiment with the charcoal; but in the oily plants 
he found a greater proportion of inflammable air from the de- 
compoéfition of the oil: on the whole, ‘he chiefly faw, he tells us, 
the affinity of the oxygen, which joined with the coaly matter 
(phlogifton), formed fixed air. M. Lavoifier confidered it as 
a proof of the truth of his fyftem, that wood gradually dried 
gives no fixed air or hydrogen ; while frefh vegetables, which 
contain much water, give both copioufly. At the fame time, 
the fixed air produced by decompofing vegetable and animal 
acids, do not proceed, in his opinion, from their formally con- 
taining it, but from their containing much water, and its de- 
compofition by the coaly matter, which is one of their principal 
ingredients. He purfues this fyftem in the analyfis of fugar 
and of fome animal fubftances, where he is almoft ready to con- 
tend that the oily matters do not formally exift in the body, 
but are the confequence of a fecond combination. Of the three 
principles which enter into the compofition of vegetable and 
animal fubftances, the coaly matter, he obferves, is in excefs ; 
and this, probably, is the caufe of their affinity with water. 
The coaly matter attacks the oxygen of water, forming fixed 
air, while the hydrogen (inflammable air) is difengaged, or is 
¢ recombined with the coal to produce oil.’ At laft, in animal 
bodies, the azote (phlogifticated air) is added, and produces the 
volatile ap Reta: we may have no better opportunity 
of adding his fyftem of combuftion. This is either effected in 
the open air, by diftillation in the naked fire in confequence of. 
the bodies containing water, by fermentation either vinous or 
putrid, or by acids with an excefs of vital air. In the firft 
there is a feparation of heat, in the fecond of the hydrogen, and 
in the laft, when the dephlogifticated nitrous acid is employed, 
of nitrous gas. Every kind of oxygenation. is, therefore, in M. 
Lavoifier’s opinion, a combuftion ; and he diftinguithes the firft 
by the term ardent, and the fecond by that of obfcure combufs 
tion: an analogous dciftinétion is already admitted in chemiftry, 
by the terms fenfible ‘and latent heat. As in thefe combuftions 
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ater, M. Lavoifier thinks, is decompofed by, the attraction of. 
the oxygen, fo in vegetation it is effected by that of the hydro- 
gen : the laft, he obferves, leaves the Gxygen to unite to the coal, 
and form oiJs and refins, while the oxygen is copioufly difen- 
gaged and paffes off through the excretory veffels. 
But the moft important part of the fubject, and that for which 
we chiéfly introduced it, 1s the memoir of M. M..Paets, Van 
Trooftwyk, Deiman, and Cuthbertfon. They firft ftate the 
eftion in difpute very correctly. It is allowed on both fides, 
Ly they, that in burning inflammable with vital air, not only 
water but an acid is obtained; 2dly, that this acid could not 
Rave exifted in the airs employed, but that it is formed during 
the inflammation ; it is not the fame with the water, which is 
in lefs quantity the drier the airs are which are burnt. They 
add, that the adverfaries of the new theory may confider the 
water as an accidental fubftance, with the fame reafon as its fup- 
porters confider the acid to be fo. After fome other obferva- 
tions refpecting the decompofition only having taken place in 
iron tubes, they proceed to fay, that they are now convinced of 
the truth of water’s being a compound body, from their own 
éxperiments. They employedatube hermetically fealed at one 
end, and the other opening into a refervoir of diftilled water. 
At the fealed end a golden wire was inferted fo as to project an 
inch and half into the tube. At the diftance of five inches and 
one-eighth was another wire, which was carried through the 
open extremity: the firft was connected to the prime conduétor 
of a very powerful electrical machine; the other to the outer 
furface of a Leyden vial, the button of which communicated 
with the prime conductor, and which had a fquare foot of coat- 
ing. As thofe wires, therefore, formed, by means of the water, 
the electrical circle, the {park was paffed through the fluid; and 
foon after fome very powerful fhocks had been given, bubbles 
of air appeared in the water and gradually collected into larger - 
maffes. When the column was fo ab as to extend to the end 
of the fuperior wire, the whole inflamed, and a very {mall refi- 
duum was left. On continuing the experiment, the air was 
again collected and again exploded ; but the refiduum was lefs, 
and after each experiment was ftill farther diminifhed. They 
conclude from thefe trials, that by the eleétrical fhock the water 
was decompofed, and the ingredients again reunited by the ex- 
plofion. ‘They obferve that inflammable air and vital air could 
only explode with the eleétrical fpark, and neither could be ob- 
tained from the atmofphere, through the water, the only fource 
of air, except from the decompofition. If it be fuppofed to be 
derived from the electrical fpark, this could not furnith the vi- 
tal air, ‘and the inflammiable air would not explode without its 
fiftance. But it was proper to enquire whether the {park 
Soule not’ produce the inflammable air, and whether the vital 
4ir might not be owing to a portion of common air accidentally 
entangled in'the water. To afcertain the firft point, they wed 
ee ee . the 
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the effect of the eleétrical fpark when the tube was-filled with 
oil of. vitriol, and the pale nitrous acid. They repeated the 
fiiocks till the air was-colleéted, but would not €xplode. ‘This 
might probably be vitriolic acid air or nitrous gas; but as thefe 
gafles are abforbed by their refpective acids, this property: was 
tried, though after fome continuance no abforption took place. 
It was probably, therefore, vital air, and by fending up fome 
nitrous gas the fufpicion was confirmed. We may, however, be 
permitted to obferve, that this experiment is by ne means deci- 
five, and renders the others,doubtful. With all the acids theré 
is much water ; and we fee no reafon why the water in the acid 
fhould-not be decompofed: befides, if the acids had been in part 
decompofed,. it might have hindered the explofion, though in- 
flammable air had been prefent.. We do not. yet know. that the 
air might have not been a mixture of vital, inflammable and vi= 
triolicacid air. If it was vital air only, it probably. arofe. from 
the decompofition of the acid ; but much of this experiment re- 
mains to be elucidated before any confequence can be drawn 
from it. ! . 7 
The effeé of the explofions was afterwards tried with a little 
variety in the apparatus, butchiefly with the tube andthe water 
carefully exhaufted of its-air.. The refult was the fame, and the 
refiduum was one-fixteenth of an inch; but bringing it to the 
extremity of the thread, and again exploding, it was‘reduced to 
one-thirty-fecond. Thisiwas fuffered to efcape, and the experi- 
ment repeated: the refidium was then one-twentieth, and after 
the fecond inflammation one-fortieth. ‘The third time it was 
one-fortieth, ‘and reduced afterwards to one-fixtieth ; the fourth 
it was one-eightieth and could. not be inflamed again. The 
common air muft have been in very {mall proportion even if 
the whole bubble confifted of it. What then. became of the 
airs produced? did they. again form water or acid? © This 
principal part of the queftion is negleéted : and the. refult is 
‘gratuitoufly fuppofed to have been water, and it is conclud- 
ed that the acid was.only an.accidental produétion. . The 
advocates for the new theory have attributed the acid to the 
azote (phlogifticated air) always contained in the/oxygen: to 
this it has been objected, that the purerthe oxygen has been, the 
more acid has been obtained, and by adding’ azote, the acidity 
is deftroyed. ‘To thefe objeétions.our authors anfwer, that the 
vital has a greater affinity to the inflammable air than the azote, 
and never combines with the laft, unlefs there is not.a fufficient 
quantity of hydrogen. Ifthe proportion is, therefore, the pro- 
r one, water is the refult; if the oxygen is in-excefs, a little 
acid will be formed by the union of the azote with the exces of 
vital air. . The fame reafon will.explain why the addition of 
azote makes no change in the acidity : if the proportion of the 
other airs remain, it willonly augment the refiduum ; but ifthe 
proportion of hydrogen be leffened, it will increafe the acidity, 
as Mr. Cavendith found in his experiments. _ In this reafoning 
there is apparently much force and much truth. 
e 
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We muft haftily flep over. the other articles which we pur* 
pofed to- mention in this fketch’: in. reality they. are of little 
comparative importance. As we. haye been {peaking of explo- 
fions, we may add. M.-Macor’s account ofa new and unexpected 
one. ‘ I had precipitated, fays he, with-vitrioliczether, fome gold 
diffolved in aqua regia, made with four parts of nitrous acid and 
one of fal ‘amimoniac, This mixture..was made in, a little 
white, vyial,: which, when. full, anight contain about. half aa 
ounce, As J, ufually. carried thisvial in my pocket: in-a cafe 
which contained another full-of volatile alkali, I put it in the 
cafe and returned it;to my pocket : I carried it theré.five.or-fix 
days, The feventh:day I, luckily took it out of my pocket and 

ut it upon,actable in.a room/which I foon, after, left;-in an 
anftant 1 heard a found like the report-of a cannon. “The.cafe 
was burft, andthe vials reduced almoft, to powder, though they 
were feparated by a. little partition; but that which contained 
the volatile alkali;was leait broken.’ . We have tranfcribed this 
paflage to guard our. chemical friends againft any.inattention of 
a fimilar kind. The pure air of the calx of gold combining 
with the inflammable air, of the zther, probably produced this 
effect ; butiit: is not eafy to aflignya reafon why-it fhould have 
_ happened when: the materials were. at.reft.- 
, M.Pelletier, in his examination of phofphorus, has lately treat- 
ed of its union with-efulphur. » Ehefe two bodies eafily unite ia 
the heat of boiling. water, and the mixture remains fluid in the 
heat of from.7° toa 10°%,-of Reaumur, (about from 48°,.to 55° of 
Fahrenheit) 'thdugh it might be-expeéted that theninion of ful- 


phur would-have made the phofphorus more refyactory.... ‘This. 


fubject, however,. he afterwards. examines:morte particularly, 
: Phofphorus alone generally fixes atfrom 24° to 30°.(86° to 
100° F.); and at the moment.of congealing gives, out heat,,con- 
ftantly 6° (434). The pureft phofphortis congéals,at the high- 
eft point... The loweft point atwhich it fublimes is 767 {203 ~:)p 

When: brittle, itsis made flexible by melting in water or burn- 
ing in part+ the reduefs feems connegted with flexibility, | and 
fome, phofphorus which we have kept many, years in the dark, 

is perfectly white and brittle: the laft point at which.the rede 
nefs appeared; »-was-on that fide and in that part where it occa- 
fionally received a ray of lights. Some fuming orange-coloured 
firong nitrous acid is by the famemeans as limpid as the pureft 
water. So powerful issthe attraction between ,air and. phlo- 
gifton, or at leaft phlogifton in its form of light! But to return. 
Phofphorus, we are informed, boils.at 232° of Reaumur, (615°). 

M. Pelletier then proceeds to the mixture of phofphorus and 
fulphur. A drachm of the firft added to nine grains of the fe- 


cond congealed at the twentiethdegree.; with double the quan- | 


tity, the ‘congelation was -at 12° 3°: ‘with half a drachm of ful- 
phur at 8°; with equal quantities at 4°; with three drachms of 
iulphur at 30°... The. degrees.are:Reaumur’s, but the proper, 
tions only are required 5 fo. that we; have not reduced Thee 
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Thefe combinations are éafily decompofed in water ; the water 
foon'becomes acid and its fmell hepatics According to the new . 
doétrine it is the water which produces thefé changes by its dé- 
compofition ; the vital air forming with the radicals’ an acid, 
while the ‘inflammable air efeapes, carrying with it a little ful- 

hur. A little phofphorus alfo accompanies it, as the vapour 
is luminous in the dark, ant : 

IM. Sage has compared the intenfity of the fire produced by 
burning equal bulks of the wood of the oak, of its charcoal, the 
charcoal’of peat, and pit-coal. Coal, in our author’s opinion, 
is produced by the aétion of vitriolic acid on wood; this opini- 
oti hé endeavours to confirm, by experiment ; but the greater 
part of pit-coal contains fome clay, and fometimeés as we have 
fad octafion to. remark from baron Bern, ‘it occurs in the re- 
tracted cayities.of lava. But we fhall at a future period retura 
to this fyftem of our auithor. It is enough now to obferve, that 
the intenfity of the fire produced hy wood, is to that of the char- 
coal, of the fame wood as 4'tu.5. ‘The firé of peat-coal to that 
of woud-is as 4 to 12, and the ratio of the heat produced by pit- 
coal to that of charcoal of Wood is as 4 to 32% s 

M. Sage’s analyfis. of fcffil wood is alfo conneéted with this 
fubject. “The fof! wood of Iceland, which the Danes call fu- 
turbrand,. lies in horizontal ftrata, and the trunks of trees ap- 


Prat often exfoliated, ‘ and almoff alavays.compreffed. The co- 


louris of a greyifh brown: it is brittle, andits fracture freqnéntly 
difcovers black brilliant veins like jet: the futurbrand indeed 
appéars to be an exhaufted jet, for the analyfis‘af each produces 
nearly the fame refults. ‘The foflil wood of different parts of 
Frdnce differs a little in colour, and in-octafionally containing 
fome martial pyrites. |The odour in burning is extremely foe- 
tid: “On diftillation, water, accompanied with an hepatic g 
of an infupportable ftench, came over, and foon after a limpid 
acid water, a black, foetid, thick, and heavy oil. The coal 
was one‘fifth of the wood diitilled : on .burning it gave out 
the fulphureous actd, and the white light cinder wasone-twelfth 
ofthe wood ; it made a flight effervelcence with acids, and the 
iméll was, hepatic. 7 et ae 
.. The few chemical faéts which remain are of fo little import- 
ance that we fafely leave them till we again engage in fimilar 
fubjefts: we. fhall conclude with a miftellaneous letter of M. 
Crell, which contains the lateft intelligence refpeéting the ob- 
jeéts treated of, and fome matters of real importance. 

, + The moft interefting difcovery is undoubtedly the new fe- 
mimetal which M,, Klaproth of Berlin has juft difcovered in the 
pechbleride and the green glimmer of Saxony (Magellan’s 
Cronftedt, feet. 279. var.6, p- 56c.) * Becaute it is diftinguifh- 





—- 


_* The fefion relates to fiiver mineralifed by fulphurated zinc; but the 
fecond variety, that which.was probably defigned to be pointed out by M. 
Crell, appea*s to be. added from refemblance only : its mature was evident- 
Jy not underftood before, 
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_ ed from.every other, M. Klaproth has called it uranite, It is 


more difficult to reduce than manganefe, externally greyifh, and 
internally of a clear brown: fpecific gravity 6.440. Its brilli- 
ancy is not great, and it is fufficiently foft to be fcraped with a 
file. Yhecalx «well calcined and mixed with the neceffary flux gives 
porcelaine of a deep orange colour. In my next letter you fhall 
have a fuller detail. . M. Hermftadt continues his labours to 
extract the acid: of tin. He diffolves the tin in pure muriatic 
acid, and boils the folutién with nitrous acid diftilled from man- 
ganefe, till nomoré red vapours arife. The limpid fluid is dif- 
tilled till all the nvuriatic and nitrous acids have difappeared. 
‘The white mafs which remains,. diffolved in three parts of dif- 
tilled water, is the acid of tin. ~ If this maf3 is expofed to a red 
heat, it changes into a yellow tranfparent matter, without aci- 
dity, and no longer foluble in water, though it regains thefe 
qualities on being expofed fome weeks to the air}. Mt. Kunitc- 
muller thinks. that naphthe owe their origin to acids, phlogif- 
ticated, by one. part, of {pint of wine, and brought to the ftate 
of air, and that they are then abforbed by the other part of the 
fpirit of wine. -M. Lowitz has frozen vinegar and diftilled the 
pact which remained fluid from powder of charcoal. This fluid 
cryftallifes at 1gg” of Delifle (—214 of Fahrenheit), and the cry- 
ftallization is regular. At 126° it becomes fluid, and changes 
to a folid when this heat is leffened. On fuffering all the fluid 
to'drop from the eryftals, we obtain the acid more pure than in 
any other way. .It fhows that Weffendorf’s concentrated acid 
contains nothing heterogeneous, as wasformerly fuppofed. A 
vinegar of the fame ftrength may be obtained by ‘ uniting three 
parts of foda acetata, with eight parts of vitriolated tartar, in 
which there is an excefs of acid, cryftallifed and diftilled with a 
gentle fire. From the phlegm of the diftillation of vinegar, half 
thé quantity of an anodyne vegetable liquor may be obtained.’ 
(This we have lately explained at length).—The vegetable ano- 
dyne liquor’ may be employed to’make vitriolic ether, by add- 
‘ing it to the acid inftead of alcohol, and the produét is double of 
that obtained in the ufual way. M. Weftrumb has often found 
that in burning dephlogifticated air (drawn from manganefe) 
and inflammable air, the effect was the fame as if he had burn- 
ed in pure air, {plinters of fir, a {mall candle, or the agaric of 
the oak ; or inflamed pure and well wafhed inflammable air to- 
gether. In all thefe experiments, particularly in that with the 
mufhroom, he abierved a red nitrous vapour, and obtained a 
nitrous water (a news confirmation of the experiment of Dr. Prieft- 
Ly,.and little favourable to the new dofrinc), According to M. 
Weftrumb alfo, vinegar may be procured from acids, rich in 

hlogifton, by repeated diftillations only ; viz. from the acids of 
fecrions, fugar, ahd from empyreumatic acids: from whence in 
‘thefe inftances do they obtain their oxygen ?’ 


+ It is certaiuly, therefore, not the bafe of tin, or the bafe is not an acid. 
¢ 61° of Far. but there is prubably fome error of the prefs in the original, 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE: 
DIVINITY, RELIGIOUS, &c. 


A Sermon, preached for the Benefit of the Charity-Schoo! inflituted 
at Upton upon Severn, in the Kear 1787. By the Rev. Rithard 
Sandilands, LL.B. 800. 1s Cadelli 


Hs is afi elegant and perfuafive difcourfe on the condué 
of the Samaritran—* he that thewed mercy.’—Our author 
fhows that fuch a one is truly our heighbour, 


The State of ‘the Nation, with refpe to Religion and Manners. 
Ai Sermon preached at Uxbridge Chapel, Midilefcx, on Sunday, 
the 25th of Odlober, 1789; being the dnniverfary of his Ma- 
jefty’s Acceffion to the Throné. By the Riv. Walter Harper, 
Affiant-Ledlurer. 4toe 15. Evans. ~ 
Mr. Harper endeavours to awaken our attention by a dif. 

play of the bleffings we enjof, and the litle practical ufe which 

we have made of them. Among the former, however, he 
fkould not have mentioned the late harveft; for, foon after it, 
we were obliged to requiré corn from our neighbours: and, 
pirbaps, the progrefs of Socinianifm fhould not be accounted 
among the latter. We have endeavoured to’ combit it in all 
its furms, but do not object to’ the promulgation of its docs 
trines; for we. know that the caufe of truth is beft promoted 
by a free and liberal enquiry ; and though religion and mo- 

deration have occafionally been overlooked by fome of the . 

combatants, yet facts and arguments have bcea brought for- 

ward, which will ultimately, and in more moderate hands, 
affift the caufe both of true piety and morality. 


The Obfervation of the Chriftian. Sabbath recommended: to. the 
Kivher Degrees in Life. By a Miuifter of the Eftablifbed Church. 
Suv. 6d. Evans. 3 : 
We have feldom feen a plainer and more pratticaldifcourft. 

We fear, however, that thofe to whom the preacher ¢ crieth,- 

will not hear; and that he lifreth up-his yoice im vain.’ Bur 

he mutt feel a confcioufnefs of having done his duty; and thofe 
who will atrend to his precepts will find them truly pious and 

unaffectedly benevolent. . 


4 Letter addreffcd to the Delegates from the feveral Congregations of 

 Protgfant Difenters who met at the Devizes, on September 14, 
1789. 8c. 6d. Wilkie. 7 

Ai Second Letter, addrefed to the Delegates from the feveral Con- 
gregations of Protcfeant Diffenters who mct at Devizes, on Sept. 
14, 1789. By the Author of the Firft Letter. 8vo. 1s, Walkie. 
The firft Letter contains fome cool but: pointed reprehen- 

fions on the language of the Refolutions; but, we think, the 

author urges a little too far the ‘adiffoluble conneétion of church 

| Vou, LXIX, Fan. 1799. I and 
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and ftate: in this queftion the ftate is in no danger, though, in 
fome initances, the language of the Refolutions is too intem- 
perate, and, in One, .we fee a few fymptoms of hollility. 

In the fecond Letter he reduces the different Refolutions to 
diflinct propofitions, and anfwers to each with various fuccefs. 
The fubject, when fully confidered, lies, however, within a 
very narrow compafs. !t is neceflary that there fhould be an 
eftablifhed religion ; and the only doubt is, whether the dif- 
ferent branches of the executive power fhould be always:ne-. 


ceffarily confined to that religion, when the difputed theologi- 
cal points are not of a political nature. 


Leffons of Moral and Religious Inftructione 4d. Rivingtons. 

Thefe Leffons are intended for the benefit of the poor in ge~ 
ntral, andthe yfe of Sunday Schools in particular. They con- 
fift of dialogues, enlivened: by the. interpofition of natural in- 
cidents ; and the whole, in ftyle of fentiment, well adapted to 
the'purpofe. . . 
Remarks on Dr. Horfley’s Crdination Sermon: in.a Letter to the 
Lord Bifbop of Glouccher, By G. Wakefield, B. A. 8vo0. 4ds 


* 


“Deighton. 


‘In this pamphlet, Mr. Wakefield cenfures very freely, fome 
of the fentiments in the ordination fermon ; but not without 2x- 
hibiting the principles on which his opinions are founded. 

A Difcourfe on Sacramental Teftss Delivered at Cambridge, 
O.:30, 17888 By R. Robinfon. B8vo. 13. Dilly. 

This difcourfe, the author of which inveighs againft facra- 

mental tefts, was delivered at Cambridge, October 30, 1788, 


ata general meeting of the deputies of the congregations of 
Proteftant’ Diffenters in the county: of Cambridge. | 


A Key to the Pfalms; being an eafy, concife, and familiar Expla- 
ation of Words, Allufions, and Sentences tn them, felected from 
fubftantial Authorities. By Rev. W. Cole, 4.Ms 8v0. 25. 
Deighton. , 
This produétion is intended for the lower clafs.of people, to 
whom it explains many words, phrafes, and allufions in the 
Pfalms, .with which they may be unacquainted, 


Tfrael’s Salvation ; or, an Account from the Prophecies of Scrip- 
tare, of the Grand Events which await the Jews, to the End 
of Time. By T. Reader. 8vo. 156d. Buckland. — ‘ 


‘This author treats of the grand events which await the Jews, 
tothe end of time; and he is bold enough to afiirm, trom the 
prophecies of Scripture, that the convertion of the Jews will 
commence.in the year 1816; that they will be called to their- 
own land.in 1866; in which year, hkewife, an earthquake will 
deftroy feven thoufand inhabitants of Rome; that Gog, or 
Popery, fhall. be deftroyed in 1941, and that, after a glorious 
millennium, about the year 3125, the world will be atan end.. 
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P OE‘T RY 
Zhe Theriad; an Heroi-Comic Poem: to«hbich are Subjoined | fome 


Mifcellaneous Pieces and Notes. By a Young Gentleman. 8v0- 
sss Lowndes. rie 


The reader’s cutiofity will- probably be excited no lefs than 
ours was, at the title prefixed to the principal: poem, It is dee 
rived, we find, men * civ 

‘ From @xgiov, Gr. a beaft. Inthe year 1765, the papers 
were filled with aceounts of the depredations of a wild beatt in 
France, chiefly in the Pays de Givaudan, in the province of 
Languedoc. ‘This famous beatt is the fubjeét of the poem.’ 


We are much obliged to the courteous author for this informa- 
tion ; and if he had farther communicated to us what the drift 
of his ftory was, and the meaning of the various adventures 
into which this four-footed allegorical hero (we know not well 
what to call him) is plunged, he would have doubled the obli- 
gation. ‘The notes afford but little affiftance towards elucidat- 
“ing its general defignation; and the veil of myftery, though 
now and then we get a tranfient glimpfe, is too clofely drawn 
for us abfolutely to remove. From the manner, however, in 
which the leffer poems ‘are generally executed, for fome are 
not deflitute of merit, we fufpedt that: it fearcely deferves any 
very fevere application, ‘or laborious refearches, 0 


Trentham Park, a Poem. By William Fernybough, Ae Bu. 4t00 
er ‘Evans. ; 

We find here but little to praife or blame, The diction is 
{mooth and eafy; but we difcern no greay ftrength of mind 
nor vigour of fancy. KE i se I 


Brother Tom to Brother Peter, or Peter paid in bis-owmn:Pencty 
with.the Articles of Partnerfpip betuseen. the Devil and Peter 
Pindar, Ejq. -An Heftorical Epiftle. By a Moonraker. 4t0- 
3s. Parfons. wis No gost wet ae : 
We know. not when we have réad an attempt fo violent, and 

yet fo werk as this Epiftle. “Brother Tom has caught the fa- 

mily manner, ’or' at leaft the ‘wort part of it; but he forgot, 
when he aimed at refembliag the defcendant of the Theban 
bard, that wit, humour, fhrewd reflections, and farcaftic re- 
marks, were alfo neceflary. “He has not-evén tagged “his verfes 
with a rhyme. ‘The terminations have frequently ho apparent 
refemblance, and that of found muft be desived from a vitiated 
or an uncomMon pronunciation. 7 | o- 


Ode to Hopes 4f0. 15. Elliot and Kay. 


Poetic enthufiafin and expreflion are fometimes difplayed i 
this Ode, butit is not, throughout, of an equal texture; and 
perfpicuity, as well.as elegance, is oceafionally violated by 
the uncouthnefs of diction; not to mention the extreme diffo- 
nance of the rhymes, in on¢ or two inftances, | 
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The Garland ; a Coltection of Poems. 4to. 25.6d. Robfon. 
Moft of thefe pieces were printed in the Gentleman’s Ma- 


gazine, and appear to be the production of a juvenile bard. 


The Female’s Meditation; or common Cecurrences fpiritualifedy in 
Verfe. By Hannah Wallisy 4to. 35. 6d. fewed. Ma:thews. 
The wreiched effufions of one who feems to have miftaken 

the enthufiafm of a Methodift for the infpiration Of poetry. 

‘att, soo) sD BAM ATI GC; 
The Englifh Taverh at Berlin, a Comedy, in, Three AAs. 8a. 
7 15, 6d. Harlow, 

If this comedy was ever aéted, the:author chufes to conceal 
the circumftances and the event ; though.a pleafing fentimentai 
trifle, it is not, we think, fufficiently - full of :incident fur the 
Stage... The plot hangs on a well known ftory of the great 
-Frederick’s conveying fome.money fecretly into his: page's 
pocket, whom he found afleep, and whofe mother, as he dif+ 
covered accidentally, was in great diftrefs. It feems to have 
been originally written in German. | 
Remarks on fome of Shakfpeare’s Characters. . By the Authar of 
_ Obfervations ou Mopdera Gardening. 25. Payne and Son. 

- “Thefe Remarks: are. thé production of Mr. Wheatly, who 

djed in 1772. They arej:in genéral, fuperficial and ili-found- 

ed, though not deflitute of ingenuity ; and feem to have been 
much laboured by the author. th : 

‘Macheth recinfidered. An Effay, intended as an Anfwer to Part 

_ Of the Remarks on fome of the Characters, of Shak/peare. 8v0. 

tee Migertons, "8 8 9 crm asei 

~ "This Effay is intended as an anfwer to the pamphlet mention- 

ed in the preceding article ; and its character is nearly the fame 

with that of the Remarks. FES Bs Soe tae blag eet 

| — CONTROVERSIAL. 

Levi's Difcourfe to the a of the Fews. Bva. 35. 6d. 

7 (pig seFDEYVe 4 7 
This author is furely not,.David Levi, the antagonift of 

Prieftley, and the enemy of Chriitianity, for he is not only al- 

moft, but ¢ frequently? altogether;as we are. Indeed he dif- 

fers im many other refpects from.owr, former acquaintance, and 

is opinions are very feldom -confiftent with Judaifm. He 
does hot, for inftance, confider the prefent ftate of the Jews 
as a continuation of the Babylonifh captivity ; he thinks Herod 


rebuilt the Temple of Jerufalem, making a third Temple, 


which the Jews uniformly oppofe, &c. It'is, however, diffi- 
cult to develope the author’s real intention ; for, to an affected 
peculiarity of language, grofs errors, either of the writer or 
printer, are added, and contribute to fpread a veil over his 
motives and opinions—to.us.impenetrable. The bulk of this 
yalume, however, confifts of quotations from the Prophets and 
Eyangelifts, scar dile sepees Yrteme idee 

| A New 
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A new fuecind and candid Examination of Mr. David Levi's 
Objections againft Fefus Chrift, and the Gofpel Hifory: in his 
Letters to Dr. Priejsley, by Philip David Krauter,D. D. Sve. © 
1s. 6d. Dilly. 

Supplement to the Examination of Mr. Levi's Objections, in his 
Letters to Dr. Pricftley... Qecafioned by his grafs Mifreprefenta- 
tions of it, in his Aufwers to Dr. Prieftley’s Letters, Part 11. 
By Philip: David Krauter, D.D, 8v0. 6d. 


We have formerly noticed Mr. Levi’s Anfwer to Dr. Prieft- 
ley’s Letters to the jews; andthe firft of thefe works contains 
an anfwer to what Dr. Prieftley had obferved in the firft pare 
of his, Letters. In the Reply of Mr. Levi, he paid fome at 
tention to Dr. Krauter, and to this Reply the Supplement al- 
ludes. Our author anfwers with various fuccefs, and we fhould 
have fcen, with fome concern, Mr. Levi gccafionally triumph, 
4f we did not know that he was vulnerable on other grounds, 
‘Yo defend weakly is always to betray a caufe. , 

A Letter to the Rev. Dr. White; containing, Remarks upon cer- 
tain Paffages in the Notes fubjoincd to his Bampton Leclures.. By 

Philalethes. 8v0. 15. Johnfon. 


Philalethes feems to have taken advantage of the prefent poe 
pularity of Dr. White’s Sermons, to call the attention of the 
public to thofe parts of the notes which are hoftile to Socini- 
anifm. From whofe pen they proceeded, as he is not anxious 
to know, it is not incumbent on us toexamine. It was faid, 
that the Socinians appeal to reafon for their fupport : our au- 
thor fhows that they appeal alfo to Scripture. | ‘This, indeed, 
may'be allowed without’ dangers; but the controverfy thould 
be decided by the general tenour, the fpirit, and tendency of 
the whole, nut by felect paflages on either fide. By this means, 
we think, it will appear decidedly that Chritt was the Son of 
God, inferior to the Father only in his’ humiliating flate. 
The end and defign of this ftate; and the fyftem of fome au- 
thors, refpecting the victim of divine juftice, it is unfair to prefs 
on Dr. White, as we do not recollect that he has employed it. 
Our author urges flrongly the difficulties which attend the tri- 
nitarian fyftem ; buc it would be furprifing that any thing re- 
vealed from above, refpecting circumftances of which our fenfes 
can take no cognifance, fhould’ be wholly comprehenfiye by 
reafon, which can only judge of the relation of images fup- 
plied by the fenfes. Do we doubt of the exiftence of immate- 
ria} beings, becaufe.we can have no idea but.of matter, which 
is impenetrable ? . | ' 

An Apology for the two Ordinances of Fefus Chriff; the Holy 
Communion, and Baptifm. Serioufly recommended to the Con- 
federation of the People called Quakers. By Robert Applegarth. 
8vo. 15. Richardfon. vast 
Mr. Applegarth was formerly a Quaker, though neither 

firictly nor properly did he deferve that name, for he was in- 

ae capable 
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capable of ¢ filent waiting,’ or, in other words, that perfect 
abitraction, not only from external objeis, but from his own 
thoughts. The greater part of this pamphlet confifts of an- 
fwers to Mr. Barelay’ s objections, in his A pology, to the holy 
communion and to:baptilm. He reafons with the clofenefs. of 
a Quaker, and his anfwers are geticrally fati:faciory, 


N OWV-E.L §. 


Normax Taks, frard the Freuch’ of M. le Grand. es 350 
_ .Egertons. 


Thefe Tales are extracted from the- two volumes of M. le 
Grand, intifled * Tales of the twelfth and thirteenth Cen-. 
ruries,” noticed in our LXIId volume, ‘p..76. The change of 
the title is faid to -be owing to their having been proved to be 
exclufively Norman. 


Radzivil, a Romance, tranflated from the Ris of M. Wocklow. 
3 Pols. 12mo. 756d. Lane. 


M. Wocklow is faid tovhave written this novel, in imitation 
of fome Englifh works of a fimilar nature; but he has diverfi- 
fied it with uncommon fcenes and unufual.adventures, in coun- 
tries and among inhabitants little known, on the calt. of Pa- 
Jand. We found t-very interefting, though, to a mere Engiith 
xeader, it will often appear improbable. 

‘In the journey, on the heath of Welfar, we trace the author 
ip Count Fathom ; bur he has added as. much to the intereft of 
she adventure, as he has detracted from the more terrible. cir- 
cumdtances. In the.adventures in, the Pays Vaud, where we 
furvey theigradual decline fromthe noble high-fpirited foldier 
to the plain laborious and induftrious hufbandman », the: pencil 
thas traced the changes with great delicacy, and, ‘it »proves a 
very interefting part. of the work...\-We are forry that the fub- 
ject af the thard volume could not have been interw oven with 
the reft: we were fo happy with: Julia and Mansfeld, in their 
piain habiliments, that we found the adventitious ory, though’ 
well told, hang heavy on our hands, 


“hos ifay pr the. Reward of an AffeHionate Daughter. 2 Va! Oise 
i), §2u05 $5 Hookbam. 


We have f€klom feen letters more trifling and uninterefting, 
~except a few defcriptive of: places in Holland and Germany. 
‘The itory and the characters are equally trifling and infipid. 


Delia, .a behets aud interefting Tale. 4 Volumes, 1 2M0e 125. 
Lane. 


Though as an artful contexture of events, within the reach 
of probability, we cannot highly commend thefe volumes ; yet 
“we perceive fome; traits.of genius and acquired knowledge in 
; them, which fhows. the author 10 be unhackney ed in We pro- 
ellion, 
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fefficn, and to be, in reality, above it. At the fame time, we 
ought to remark, that the conduct of the work is not very pat- 
ticularly defeétive ; and the author’s pathetic -fcenes are well 
worked up, and heightened by a judicious choice of incidents. 
Bat why will novel-writers delight ro harrowup the foul ? 
Why. was not. lord Archer killed by the robbers? Or, if we 
muft have a pathetic conclufion, why was it anticipated by 
lady Harriot’s drecm ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Letters on the Politics of France. By a Gentleman at Paris. 8vo. 
is. Debrett. 


Thefe Letters are evidently written by a perfon of much po- 
litical obfervation, and, indeed; we sre inclined to fufpect, by 
one who has acted in the capacity of a ftat-efman. They con- 
tain an artful apology for the late meafures of the French 
court; with refp.ct to-which the author appears not to be uns 
interefted.,, 


The Death and DiffeStion, Funeral Procefion, and Will of ‘Mrs. 
Regency. 8vo. 15. 6d. Walter. 


A whimfical medley of verfe and profe, not deftitute of wit 
and humour. Its object is to rally the oppolition, on account 
of the difappointment they received by his majefty’s recovery, 
and the confequent mifcarriage of the Regency Bill, 


The Second Report and Addrefs of the Philanthropic Society, infti+ 


tuted September, 1788, for the Prevention of Crimes, 8a. 15. 
Robinions. 


We are well pleafed to hear that this Society profpers ; and, as 
its plans open to our view, we perceive that it deferves more at- 
tention, It was propofed as a means of preventing crimes, but 
by teaching morals, it aims at reforming by example. The 
{choot of morality, when its duties are taught with plainnefs 
and fimplicity, appears to be a judicious and well conducted 
plan; and, we truit, will be found effentially ufeful. {n this 
manner, the Philanthropic Society purpofe to torm able, induf- 
trious, exemplary citizens, not from the clafs which would be 
otherwife of no utility, but from that which would be pofitive- 
ly detrimental ; the limb, : 

‘Enfe recidendum,. ne pars fincera trahatur. 


They ate yet in want of fupport, indeed of liberal affiftance % 
but they hope thar, at fome future period, by the induftry of 
the objects of the inflitution, it will be futhicieatly maintained. 
Thoughts on the diftinét Provinces of Revelation and Philofophy. 
4to, .25.. Faulder. | 
The author of thefe Thoughts feruples not to exprefs his 
pity ahd contempt of all the fages wf antiquity, as a tribe 
whofe 
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whofe {peculations are degrading to the dignity of human na- 
ture. We regard with very different featiments thofe vener- 
able characters, and fhall never beli¢ve that revelation can fuf- 
fer any detriment from true philofophy, exercifed in the in- 
velligation of truth, and the ass Me a of reafon. 


Effays on important Subjedts. By D. Turner, M. A. 2 Vols. 
6s. fewed. Buckland. 


The leading piinciple of thefe Effays has a great affinity to 
that of the Thoughts, in the article immediatcly preceding. 
The author feems to maintain, that our belief in God depends 
qn revelation ; and that our faith in divine revelation depends 
on our belief in God. Did -reafon indeed countenance fuch a 
mode of argument, it might jufily be regarded, according to 
the foregoing writer, with pity and contempt ; burt it fpurns 
at the imputat'on of a fentiment founded upen n» principle, and 
from which ‘no conclufion can be drawn. 


An Oration delivered on the Secular Anniverfary of the Revolution 
By W. Sharp, jun. 8vo. 15. Johnion. © 


This Oration is the produce of William Sharp, junior, pre- 
fident of a Society devoted to Public Freedom, at Newport, in 
the Ifle of Wight. It contains many juft obfervations’, and 
fome, likewife, which muft be regarded as invidious, refpecat- 
ing the reign of our prefent gracious fovereign, who, the au- 
thor wrongfully infinuates, is Icfs favourable to public liberty 
than the two lait kings. ‘This is fo evidently repugnant to faét 
and experience, that to refute it by any argument would be 
unneceilary. | 7 : 

The Speeches of WV. Wilberforce, Efy. on the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade; in thr Hous: of Commons, Mey 12, 1789. 800 15. 
Stockdale. . 

The Speech of Mr. Wilberforce, we prefume, is already 
known to the generality of our readers. Along wish it are 
publifhed, in the prefent pamphler, the fpeeches of Mefirs. 
Fox, Pitt, Gafcoigne, Grenville, Burke, Dempfter, &c. to 
all which are fubjoined Mr. Wilberforce’s twelve propofitions. 


The Englifo Art.of Cookery, according to the prefent Praétice ; 
being a complete Guide to all Houfe-Keepers, on a Plan entirely 
mewv. 8v0.. 75. bound. Robinfons, 


This appears to’ be a work of ped merit: but as the com- 
petitors for the palm in the art of cookery are a numerous bo 
dy, and we are not fufficient adepts to decide on their difterent 
pretenfions, we fhall only inform our readers, upon the au- 
thority of Mr. Richard Briggs, the author of the prefent fyf- 
tem, that he has been many years cook at the Globe-tavern, 
Fleet-ftreet, the White Hart tavern, Holborn; and is now at 
the Temple Coffee-houfe, where we have tafled, with pleafure, 
feveral excellent difhes of his compofition. | 
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